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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Predictions 

Tony Greenstein boasts of his powers 
of prediction (‘The Corbyn phenomenon’, 
July 6). Though he has not read the 36 
theses agreed by the j oint meeting of CPGB 
and Labour Party Marxists members, he 
sees “an attempt to defend a previous 
position which has become untenable.” 
Nevertheless, he quotes me saying, “Yes 
... we thought there would be an increased 
Tory maj ority and we were clearly wrong.” 
But what was really wrong, according to 
comrade Greenstein, was our fear that a bad 
defeat for the Labour Party would cause 
demoralisation amongst Corbyn’s supporters. 
He calls this position “a non-sequitur”. For 
the life of me I cannot see why. 

But comrade Greenstein’s real cause 
of complaint seems to be that the “CPGB 
went along with the analysis of charlatans 
and bourgeois pundits, who predicted 
that Labour would get hammered.” He 
then quotes himself. On the one side he 
suggested that Theresa May’s election 
call was a gamble “she may yet come to 
regret”. Obviously that has turned out to be 
a sound, well-founded prediction. On the 
other hand, he also warned of the “danger” 
of Corbyn continuing with “his ‘strategy’ 
of appeasing the right and appealing to 
all good men and women ... a recipe for 
disaster”. He also pointed to what he called 
Corbyn’s “disastrous performance” since 
he became Labour leader. 

Comrade Greenstein criticises us 
for taking opinion polls seriously. OK, 
if he has another, better, more accurate 
method of judging the public mood 
outside a general election, he ought to let 
us into the secret. The Tories began with 
a 21% lead and, at least in my view, we 
would be stupid to ignore this salient fact 
or pretend that opinion polls are lies or 
tell us nothing. And yet we find comrade 
Greenstein, again quoting himself, this 
time from a June 3 article entitled ‘General 
election - is Labour on the threshold of 
victory?’ Here we are told that the “Tory 
[opinion poll - JC] lead has shrunk.” 
There could, therefore, possibly be “a 
hung parliament” and a “coalition of the 
Lib Dems and Ulster Unionists-DUP”. 
Not that a “majority Tory government” 
can “be ruled out”. Hence, comrade 
Greenstein seems to follow opinion polls 
... when it suits. 

Either way, he brilliantly predicted a 
“disaster” for the Labour Party, a Labour 
“victory”, a “hung parliament” with a 
Tory-led coalition government and a Tory 
“majority”. Nevertheless, in his Weekly 
Worker article, comrade Greenstein 
triumphantly proclaims: “My analysis 
from the start was that there would be 
a hung parliament.” He also has the 
chutzpah to say that he was “right” and 
the CPGB was “wrong”. 

Well, I will readily admit that the 
final result took me by surprise. Opinion 
poll gaps were rapidly closing, true, 
especially in the last few days of the 
campaign - though till the exit polls were 
announced I still thought the Tories would 
get a slim majority. I am certainly glad to 
be wrong. Nonetheless I make no apology 
in saying that the main prize we can win 
is a thorough-going transformation of the 
Labour Party, not a Corbyn-led Labour 
government, in six or seven months time. 

Comrade Greenstein describes 
Labour’s For the many, not the few 
manifesto as “radical”. He thinks a 
Corbyn-led Labour government will 
be attacked from the right. In fact For 
the many amounts in total to nothing 
more than the undeliverable promise to 
manage capitalism in the interests of the 
working class using various Keynesian 
stimulus measures. For the many is not 
even reformist. 

It is certainly true that if there was a 
Corbyn-led government it would come 
under strong and immediate attack from 
the right. But there is the distinct danger 
that such a government would face a strike 


of capital, a run on the pound, militant 
strike action, etc, leading it to attack the 
working class. Indeed that has been the 
sorry history of such governments. 

Comrade Greenstein goes on to claim 
that “the CPGB has not fully understood 
the Corbyn phenomenon and what 
catapulted him into the leadership in the 
first place”. Apparently, “those who newly 
joined the Labour Party represented much 
larger forces in society as a whole - forces 
which could go to the Ukip right and vote 
to withdraw from the European Union; but 
equally they could go to the left and vote 
for Corbyn.” 

Well, the truth is that in the Weekly 
Worker we were predicting that Corbyn 
would win the Labour leadership contest 
as soon as he got onto the ballot paper. 
As to those who joined the Labour Party, 
comrade Greenstein is badly wrong. The 
vast majority who joined, either as full 
members or supporters, were from the left. 
They joined in order to vote for Corbyn 
and in order to support Corbyn. 

As for the CPGB failing to 
“understand” that those “who had first 
put Corbyn into the leadership of the 
Labour Party were quite capable of voting 
for him in the general election”, this is just 
plain silly. Of course, people who joined 
the Labour Party before and after Corbyn 
was elected as leader were going to vote 
Labour in a general election. 

Comrade Greenstein closes his article 
by commenting on what he believes to 
be our position of Labour “not forming 
a government”. 

Here I think it is worth citing the 
last three theses agreed at our June 25 
aggregate: 

“34. If a Corbyn-led Labour Party 
wins a House of Commons majority and 
forms a government, we will defend it 
against attacks from the Labour right, the 
capitalist press, the City, big business, 
the secret state, etc. However, while it 
would be quite right to place specific 
demands on a Corbyn-led government, 
we need to bluntly state that a Corbyn-led 
government based on carrying out the For 
the many manifesto is not only to chase an 
illusion - the left-Keynesian illusion of a 
fair, just, equal capitalism: a Corbyn-led 
government based on For the many will 
be a capitalist government that, because of 
the exploitative inner logic of capitalism, 
will sooner rather than later attack the 
working class. 

“35. The danger is that this would 
demoralise Labour’s voter and activist 
base, put the Labour right firmly back in 
control and lead to yet another, even more 
reactionary, Tory government. However, 
that scenario can be avoided if the left 
- crucially the left in the Labour Party - 
commits itself, not to be a Corbyn fan club, 
but, instead, stands firmly on the principles 
and perspectives of working class rule, 
socialism and the transition to a stateless, 
moneyless, classless society. Of course, 
those principles and perspectives have to 
be given solid, well defined organisational 
form. The left needs to be reconstituted 
as an alternative Labour leadership and 
therefore an alternative government. 

“36. Under conditions of government, 
a thoroughly democratised Labour 
Party, a Labour Party that is open to the 
affiliation of all socialist organisations, a 
Labour Party that has been remade into 
a permanent united front of the working 
class, would deselect en masse wayward 
MPs, including a wayward Labour prime 
minister.” 

Jack Conrad 
London 

Incoherent 

Tony Greenstein’s article was a bit mealy- 
mouthed and on the incoherent side. The 
man is in love with his reflection - he was 
quoting from himself. 

It doesn’t matter really what people 
thought would happen with the election. 
We can be certain that the opinion polls 
were giving the Tories large leads. It hardly 
ever wavered. I don’t think their poll rating 
ever went below 40% - maybe once and 
that was well over a year ago. 


The Weekly Worker has done nothing 
wrong. Your analysis was and is as good 
as any others. You wanted them to do 
well - that’s the main thing. You’re not 
anti-Labour Party. You support the exciting 
change in Labour since Jeremy Corbyn 
took over. You must be as oveijoyed as 
the rest of us. 

We had faced a bombardment of 
hostility to Labour and to JC. The news 
coverage was extensive and hate-filled. 
Labour had suffered from its own 
members and MPs who led the witch-hunt 
against anyone they could lay their nasty 
hands on. 

Your coverage since September 12 
2015 has been upbeat and enthused on 
Labour’s behalf. We can all be forgiven 
for having doubts as to how well Labour 
would do. We were scared that we might 
be given a real thumping and the Tory filth 
would rule over us for another five years. 
You were wrong in the best possible way. 
You used your resources to help Labour 
and that’s what matters in the end. 

Elijah Traven 
Hull 

Standby 

Forecasting a victory for Labour in the next 
general election, Tony Greenstein (July 6) 
warns: “The opposition that Harold Wilson 
faced will be as nothing to the deliberate 
sabotage by state forces of a Corbyn-led 
government.” 

This is surely right. I have heard 
it argued that today’s military would 
think twice before organising some kind 
of mutiny against a democratically elected 
Labour government. Maybe. But, if we 
want them to think not just twice, but 
indefinitely, the best policy is to warn 
them in advance of the consequences of 
any military adventurism. They need to 
know that we were not bom yesterday, 
have learned a few things from history 
and so won’t be following the example 
set by Salvador Allende in Chile in 1973. 
Admittedly, there is no imminent threat. 
But the best way to ensure things stay that 
way is to begin placing the movement 
on standby to defend our democratic 
institutions and elected government by 
all necessary means. 

Chris Knight 

Labour Briefing (personal capacity) 

Wake up 

In principle, comrades Alan Johnstone 
and Darren Williams of the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain make correct criticisms 
of Dave Vincent (Letters, July 6). Their 
tone is a little off, however - particularly 
Darren’s. He simply brands comrade 
Vincent’s opinion that the demand for open 
borders is objectively anti-working class 
as evidence that “left nationalist bigots are 
just as stupid as their counterparts on the 
political right”. 

It’s likely that Alan or Darren 
encounter trade union activists in their 
political work. But their organisation 
is a propaganda sect par excellence', a 
fossilised little ‘moment’ from the early 
history of socialist and Marxist groups 
in this country. Hence the inability to 
actually engage with solid, hard-working 
and dedicated union activists who hold to 
Dave’s viewpoint. Simply labelling them 
“bigots” akin to rightwing chauvinists, 
does not generally straighten out heads, 
in my experience. 

The point I would make is that 
comrade Vincent’s hostile attitude to 
immigration is a product of the exact 
same political flaw that manifests itself 
in his dismissive attitude to developments 
in the Labour Party - ie, a narrow, semi¬ 
syndicalist sectionalism. Concretely 
in relation to the Labour Party, Dave 
exhibits the prejudice of many good 
militants when he treats his union almost 
as a substitute political party. 

On Dave Vincent himself, I’m sorry 
if he gets the impression that I “wilfully 
misread” his letter of June 15. To bring 
some clarity to the discussion, here’s a 
rundown of what I’m saying and why. 

First, my honest apologies if I took his 
rather passive/aggressive comment that 


“there is no point talking of affiliation 
[to Labour] until we see the state of the 
Labour Party after the general election” 
as an expectation that Labour was in for 
a drubbing in the polls ( Weekly Worker 
June 1). He would have hardly been 
alone in having a downbeat assessment of 
Labour’s chances - but I stand corrected 
if this was not his opinion. 

Second, Dave asks me a rather strange 
question - “if the major unions affiliated to 
the Labour Party have not pulled [Labour] 
left, why would PCS, the NUT, the RMT 
affiliating succeed?” (June 29). Isn’t this a 
tad moot now, comrade? The Labour Party 
has moved dramatically to the left - at the 
level of its leadership and in the form of 
its new, mass influx of members. Surely, 
today’s challenge is what Dave’s PCS 
and other unaffiliated unions are going to 
now do to consolidate and develop this 
inspiring new opportunity that has landed 
in our collective lap? 

Third, Dave tells us that “that PCS 
(and NUT and RMT) affiliating to the 
Labour Party would simply see us leaned 
on by Unison, Unite, GMB and told to 
shut up and not risk Labour’s electoral 
chances by calling for united industrial 
action over anything!” But then in our 
June 15 letters page, he tells us that “PCS 
has the best politically aware activists of 
any union”. The reason he gives for this is 
instructive: “Because we are not affiliated 
to the Labour Party” (Dave’s emphasis)! 

This is a very odd argument and is, 
ironically, reminiscent in its way of the 
type of unsullied sectarian isolationism 
that has allowed the coelacanth-SPGB of 
Dave’s critics, comrades Johnstone and 
Williams, to survive for so long. Here’s the 
logic - a cadre force of the “most politically 
aware activists” in the entire trade union 
movement (in Dave’s estimation) must not 
join a Labour Party in the throes of a bitter 
internecine war between the established 
right and an insurgent left because they 
might be “leaned on” by some nasty, big 
union bureaucrats and - the implication 
is - cave in. 

He won’t like the parallel, but Dave’s 
attitude also mirrors the startled responses 
of sects like the Socialist Workers Party 
and the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales. For flimsy and transparently 
self-serving reasons, the leaders of such 
groups hold their people back from 
joining the battle in the Labour Party, 
although they (formally) recognise it is 
full of opportunities to advance Marxist 
ideas. Why? For the simple, squalid 
reason that allowing their members to 
join a mass organisation in a period of 
flux and change would open them to new 
pressures, new temptations ... and new 
opportunities to become leaders in their 
own right. Jumped-up sect potentates 
like Alex Callinicos and Peter Taaffe fear 
that real engagement with Labour would 
weaken the oppressive tutelage they have 
over their respective rank and files, that 
the sect barricades would be breached. 

Comrade Vincent clearly regards his 
union as akin to a political organisation 
in some ways. But, even worse, not 
like a genuine party of the class, but 
a sect that - in the interests of self- 
preservation - has to be kept clear of 
messy and complex struggles. (Dave, 
if PCS comrades are indeed the “most 
politically aware activists” in the entire 
trade union movement, where would 
these talents best be deployed today? 
Surely an influx of “politically aware” 
PCS cadre could make a huge difference 
to the outcome of the Labour Party civil 
war?) 

With this abstentionist political 
template in his head, the comrade must 
talk down the huge opportunities that 
are clearly manifest in today’s Labour 
Party. This is not to say he doesn’t point 
to real problems. 

Yes, we have the becalmed organised 
Labour left and the democratic deficit in 
Momentum; the inactivity of many of the 
new recruits (although this is qualified by 
Momentum’s contribution to the huge 
spike in young people voting Labour); 
the fact that the bureaucratic machine 


remains in the hands of the right and 
this will mean that the new political 
make-up of the party’s membership will 
not be properly reflected in September’s 
conference, etc. 

I assure the comrade, I could add a 
few more ‘snags’ to his list. But instead 
of taking these as starting points for action 
and serious engagement, the comrade 
uses them as checkpoints to intercept any 
of his PCS comrades who are thinking of 
piling into the fray. 

Dave, this is worse than useless - as is 
telling us how many demos of yesteryear 
you’ve been on, or how many motions 
you have put to PCS conference back 
in the day. I am trying to shake you out 
of your current passive and complacent 
attitude to a war that’s on, here and now, 
for the future of an organisation you 
recognise as a working class party. 

Wake up, comrade. 

William Sarsfield 
email 

Galvanise 

I think the SPGB comrades are wrong 
in portraying Dave Vincent as a bigot. 
The problem he refers to - cheap labour 
undercutting living standards - is a real 
one. Workers are competing against each 
other for jobs in a way that strengthens 
capitalism and weakens working class 
unity. Something needs to be done to bring 
this situation to an end. 

A resolution of the Stuttgart Congress 
of the Second International in August 
1907 agreed by a maj ority vote that border 
controls were reactionary by nature and 
offered advice on how socialists should 
respond to this highly problematic issue. 
The resolution can be found in full in 
the Weekly Worker (‘Reactionary by 
nature, April 4 2014). It is certainly 
worthwhile trade union activists having 
a look at it to see how the issues could be 
addressed in detail. Avoiding chauvinism 
and national sectionalism, on the one hand, 
and protecting hard-won trade union gains, 
on the other. 

Dave and his ilk have no desire to harm 
foreigners, but they regard themselves as 
trade unionists with a duty to protect their 
own members’ interests. Trade unions 
bargain with employers over working 
conditions and find themselves on one 
side of a conflict that capitalism creates 
and recreates. In the present economic 
and political conditions, trades unions 
are weak and the most militant members 
are desperate to do something to protect 
organised workers, which they correctly 
argue are an asset to working class power. 
On the other hand, the penniless individual 
who confronts Mr Moneybags alone gets 
a bad deal for themselves and creates a bad 
situation for everyone else. 

A partial answer would be to abolish 
all the anti-trade union laws and impose 
statutory regulations against unfair 
employment practices. This is possible 
for a Labour government under leftwing 
pressure and influence. So I am concerned 
by Dave’s refusal to call on his union to 
affiliate to Labour and start influencing 
its behaviour. But for a more effective 
answer we need to be active across Europe 
and beyond. 

I agree strongly with the SPGB 
comrades that nationalism is not the 
answer, but neither is the SPGB’s 
maximum programme of socialism now. 
What is required is a minimum programme 
that recognises that capitalism cannot be 
overthrown now, but, nonetheless, workers 
can be formed into a class that is ready to 
take power. 

Phil Kent 
London 

Quaint 

Does anybody know what the SPGB is 
for, other than writing letters to the Weekly 
Worker ? Their sect has nothing to say 
and has been saying it very quietly for 
over 100 years. One really has to wonder 
how they rationalise their continued 
existence, whereby they repeat the same 
methods over and over and still get the 
same results - mass indifference to their 
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existence! 

When will we all see the light and 
sit the entrance exams to become 
a member of their elitist little safe 
space? As Lenin didn’t say, ‘If they 
had manure for brains, it would be a 
major software upgrade.’ That comrade 
Dave Vincent isn’t an expert on their 
particular shibboleths and positions is 
hardly worthy of their great sport in 
last week’s paper of proclaiming how 
amused they were. 

Surely, the amusing thing is that, after 
all these years of plugging away at their 
quaint little version of socialism, they 
have never registered as an organisation 
of any influence, and that in terms of 
impact on British politics they flounder 
behind the Official Monster Raving 
Loony Party, let alone the achievements 
of the political traditions that quote dead 
Russians now and then. 

John Masters 
Bedfordshire 

SWP school 

On Thursday July 61 attended a Marxism 
session on ‘Corbyn, Labour and the 
struggle for socialism’, which was led 
by Mark Thomas in a packed meeting 
of more than 200. 

Mark quoted an interview given by 
Tony Blair to the Mail on Sunday in 
1996, which came to light recently, in 
which Blair said: “You really don’t have 
to worry about Jeremy Corbyn taking 
over.” Labour’s 12.9 million vote - more 
than Blair gained in 2005 or 2010 - is 
not rightwing, he said. It showed that 
Britain is “not a rightwing country”. 
It was a rebellion against austerity, 
proved that post-Brexit Britain is not all 
reactionary. It was a huge blow to the 
doctrine of neoliberalism and the power 
of the mainstream media. 

Corbyn did not create mass 
discontent - he connected with it, 
mobilised it and focused it. Mark asked 
the question: what would be the fate of 
a Corbyn government? He quoted Alex 
Nunns, author of The candidate , about 
the flight of capital and sabotage by all 
branches of the state. We would need 
to go beyond electoralism and organise 
mass resistance and class confrontation. 

In discussion, only one SWP comrade 
brought his revolutionary credentials to 
the optimistic excitement by pointing 
out that Corbyn is a left reformist 
wanting to mn capitalism. SWP national 
secretary Charlie Kimber corrected him: 
things have changed; millions now think 
that the left can win; there is a surge of 
confidence. The political degeneration 
of Hollande in France and Tsipras in 
Greece was not inevitable. They did 
not campaign as the pawns of financiers 
which they became. 

Everything depends on what 
happens outside parliament. We need 
a movement which focuses on the 
streets and workplaces. “Corbyn is now 
more important than any trade union 
leader,” he argued. “If JC called for a 
mass demonstration outside the Tory 
conference”, then his followers would 
be there (an oft-repeated wet dream over 
the weekend event). 

In my three-minute contribution to 
the discussion, I challenged the view 
often expressed by my SWP comrades 
in Unison that joining Labour was a “cul 
de sac ” of time-wasting meetings and 
that Marxists should stay safely outside. 

I quoted Keir Hardie - that Labour is 
not purely about elections, but should 
be “a great movement for socialism”. 
When Karl Kautsky moved and Lenin 
seconded Labour’s affiliation to the 
Socialist International in 1908, they 
regarded the founding of the party as 
a great step forward. There is nothing 
inevitable about the domination of the 
party by rightwing careerists, and no 
reason why the left must always lose. 
The left must organise to open Labour 
to affiliation by all socialist groups, 
including the SWP. 

In his reply to discussion, Mark 
Thomas disagreed. It would be a 
mistake to differentiate ourselves from 
Labour, he said, but it “cannot become 
a revolutionary party because of the 


bureaucracy”. It is true that Labour 
cannot become a revolutionary party, 
but “the bureaucracy” need not be a 
permanent feature. If that were true, 
neither could the working class be 
won for socialism - “because of the 
bureaucracy”. 

Stan Keable 
Hammersmith 

Peaked 

It seems that Jack Conrad believes that 
peak oil is basically a myth. In other words, 
there is no danger of oil production peaking 
any time soon. We can therefore continue 
our love affair with oil into the indefinite 
future (‘Fossil fuel era continues’, July 9). 

The problem with this thesis is that peak 
oil refers to the peaking of conventional oil 
production. Conventional oil production 
has already peaked, or is very close to 
peaking. It is this peaking of conventional, 
cheap oil production which explains the 
turn to unconventional oil supplies like oil 
from tar sands, shale oil, not to mention 
drilling for oil from deep under the seabed. 
Why turn to these sources if we were not 
depleting conventional oil? 

The cmcial point that Conrad misses is 
that modem capitalism was made possible 
by cheap energy. Capitalism cannot exist 
on the basis of rising energy costs, no more 
than feudalism could, when its primary 
source of energy, wood, in England began 
to deplete, leading to a rise in prices. It was 
this depletion and the turn to coal which 
unleashed the real power of the industrial 
revolution, which was being held back 
from lack of energy. 

Marxism teaches that the development 
of the productive forces led to the decline 
of feudalism, but in fact it was the opposite: 
the decline of the productive forces started 
the whole process. Feudalism could not 
survive rising energy costs, nor should 
we expect capitalism to do so. Cheap 
energy - first coal and then oil - gave birth 
to capitalism. 

Is anyone seriously suggesting that 
capitalism will survive rising energy costs 
indefinitely? 19th century economics, 
including Marxism, ignored the primary 
role of energy in society. Energy was 
treated as just another commodity, while 
money made the world go around. This 
found its classic expression in Marx’s 
M-C-M’ formula. 

Often peak oil discourses tend to focus 
on the timing of the peak, but retired oil 
geologist Colin Campbell made a pertinent 
point in his book Oil crisis , when he wrote: 
“Identifying the precise date of the peak 
itself is not that important, although it 
attracts much attention. What matters 
more is the recognition that the first half 
of the age of oil, which was characterised 
by growing production, is giving way to 
the second half, when production declines 
without reprieve, along with all that 
depends upon it.” 

Campbell is here referring to cheap, 
conventional oil production. For “all that 
depends upon it” read modem capitalism. 
Can technology save the day, as suggested 
by Conrad? The answer is yes, if backed 
up by cheap energy. 

I do not agree with the view that 
declining oil supplies will necessarily lead 
to the end of civilisation. What I can say 
for certain is that if capitalism doesn’t find 
a new source of cheap energy comparable 
to cheap oil, the growing contradiction 
between rising energy cost and capitalist 
profits, which depends on cheap energy, 
will lead to the collapse of capitalism. 
The left must therefore unite around the 
struggle for a democratic socialist society. 
Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 

Grow up 

My partner works full-time as an NHS 
community nurse. Her particular unit is 
both understaffed and underfunded, as 
demonstrated by the fact that she and 
most of her colleagues on the ‘frontline’ of 
patient care are routinely obliged to work 
far beyond their contracted hours. 

This overtime takes the form of actual 
clinical nursing, as well as time spent on 
completing daily computer notes of their 
medical practice whilst at the home of 
patients, etc. Those extremely detailed, 


and thus unavoidably time-consuming, 
records of care and practice are a statutory 
obligation for all nursing staff. A failure 
to complete them would be regarded as a 
neglect of duty - an offence that might well 
result in dismissal or even prosecution. 

Out of the blue - ie, with no discussion 
or consultation whatsoever - last week 
the management of my partner’s unit laid 
down an edict that overtime pay will no 
longer be available for those excess hours 
of work, as up to now has been the case 
and arguably as is an obligation under the 
terms of their contract of employment. 
(Going even further, they informed staff 
that they should learn to “better manage 
their time”!) 

Although being perpetrated by none 
other than our beloved/sacred NHS, 
this disgracefully super-exploitative and 
anti-democratic cost-cutting exercise is an 
example of ‘austerity’ (aka capitalism in 
crisis) in the raw, with no fancy or clever 
weasel words acting as a smokescreen or 
crafty sweetener. 

Rather than acting out their role as 
plain-clothed policemen or otherwise 
dodgy bailiff for the establishment power 
elites, Jeremy Corbyn and his crew should 
be making detailed public plans to remove 
or replace capitalism altogether, while 
ruthlessly exposing all apologists and 
enablers of our current toxic system for 
running the affairs of hardworking UK 
citizens. 

An absolutely perfect example of that 
collaborationist function of reformist 
politics is Corbyn’s recent effusive 
defence of and praise for our “highly 
professional and globally respected 
armed forces for the job they do”, as his 
response to media ‘revelations’ that SAS 
operatives systematically assassinated 
Afghan civilians during our invasion of 
their country. 

Assassination and other ‘illegal’ 
practices are precisely why the SAS 
were created by the British state in the 
first place, Mr Corbyn. It’s exactly what all 
such ‘off the books’ clandestine operations 
of imperialism are supposed to do. The 
personnel of our British armed services are 
nothing more than bmtal and historically 
blood-soaked enforcers of subjugation 
and repression - albeit extremely well 
organised and trained. 

Get real, all you well-intentioned but 
nonetheless foolish Corbynistas! Simply 
grow up before it’s too damned late 
for your left-Labour project and your 
thoroughly admirable and fabulously 
ultra-enthusiastic supporters. They deserve 
not a single or solitary jot less than that! 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 16, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. Followed by open discussion and reading group: study of August 
Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from Marx and Engels through the 
revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 1, ‘What Marx and Engels 
bequeathed’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Tolpuddle 2017 

Friday July 14,12 noon to Sunday July 16, 6pm: Festival, Dorchester 
Road, Tolpuddle, Dorset DT2. 

Organised by Tolpuddle Martyrs Festival: www.tolpuddlemartyrs.org.uk. 

Labour after the general election 

Saturday July 15,12 noon: Labour Briefing readers meeting, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, London 
WC1. Speaker: Graham Bash. 

Organised by Labour Briefing : https://labourbriefmg.squarespace.com/ 
home/. 

Solidarity with Barts strikers 

Saturday July 15,12 noon: Demonstration, Royal London Hospital, 
Turner Street, London El. Hospital cleaners are striking against a one 
percent pay offer plus 10-year pay freeze. 

Organised by Unite: www.unitetheunion.org. 

Palestine solidarity 

Sunday July 16, 3pm: Garden party, 19 Tudor Crescent, 
Wolverhampton WV2. Food and drink, plus Palestinian goods and 
crafts on sale. 

Organised by Wolverhampton Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events/summer-garden-party. 

The Middle East and the arms trade 

Monday July 17, 7.30pm: Discussion, Quaker Meeting House, 7 
Victoria Terrace, Edinburgh EH1. 

Organised by Edinburgh Stop the War: www.facebook.com/ 
EdinburghStopTheWarCoalition. 

Prepare for Tory protest 

Tuesday July 18, 7pm: Organising meeting for demonstration at 
Conservative Party conference, Friends Meeting House, 6 Mount Street, 
Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Gay liberation 

Wednesday July 19, 6.30pm: London LGBT history discussion, 
the library, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. 
‘Remapping queer London’. £11 (£7 concessions). 

Hosted by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Stop the arms trade 

Saturday July 22, 2pm: Protest against arms fair, Conference centre, 
Carrs Lane, Birmingham B4. 

Organised by Stop the Arms Fair: www.stopthearmsfair.org.uk. 

It starts here! 

Saturday July 22 to Sunday July 23,10am to 5.30pm: Weekend-long 
human rights/anti-arms event, Amnesty International Human Rights 
Action Centre, 17-25 New Inn Yard, London EC2. 

Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/campaignagainstarmstrade. 


Forgotten 50% 

I would like to let you know about a young 
relative of mine. He is 23 years old, dyslexic 
and has attention deficit hyperactivity 
disorder and a serious drink problem - the 
latter causing him to spend four periods in 
prison for robbery and abusive behaviour. 

My young relative and all his friends 
are not members of the 50% of school and 
college leavers who go on to university. 
They are part of the forgotten 50% of 
young people who have been abandoned 
by the government with no help to find 
work. They are all long-term claimants of 
jobseekers’ allowance or employment and 
support allowance. When they can afford 
it, they pass their time smoking cannabis 
and drinking vodka and cheap lager. 

For the last few years the government’s 
Universal Jobmatch website has had 
around 400 vacancies in a five-mile 
radius of where I live, but now this has 
declined to just 100. But a major council- 
house-building programme mn by a local 
authority direct labour organisation would 
create fall-time training opportunities for 
my young relative and his friends. 

Whilst Lord Peter Mandelson works 
every day to undermine Jeremy Corbyn, 
I work day and night for the election of 
a Corbyn-led Labour government. For 
my young relative and his friends such 
a government would have practical 
consequences in putting an end to their 
boredom and despair. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Democracy unchained 

Saturday July 22,1pm: Public meeting and discussion, Red Shed, 
Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Speakers include Corinna Lotz, Paul 
Feldman and Steve Freeman. Admission free. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Profits of destruction 

Saturday July 29, 2pm: Protest against arms fair, Quaker Meeting 
House, 74 Mutley Plain, Plymouth PL4. 

Organised by Stop The Arms Fair: www.stopthearmsfair.org.uk/events/ 
stop-the-arms-fair-comes-to-plymouth. 

Das Kapital and Marx’s economics 

Thursday August 31, 7pm: Educational, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London ECl.With professor Ben Fine. 

Hosted by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

No to the arms trade 

Saturday September 9,10am: Art exhibition, ExCeL Exhibition 
Centre, London Docklands, Royal Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, 
London El6. 

Organised by Art The Arms Fair: https://artthearmsfair.org. 

Social histories of the Russian Revolution 

Thursday September 28, 6.30pm: Discussion meeting, Birkbeck, 
University of London, 26 Russell Square, London WC1. ‘Taking power: 
remaking the family, levelling wages, planning the economy’. Speaker: 
Wendy Goldman. 

Organised by Social Histories of the Russian Revolution: 
https ://socialhistories 1917. wordpress.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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IRAQ 


New horrors beckon 

What will follow the ‘liberation’ of Mosul? Yassamine Mather is not optimistic 



Confidence booster: member of Iraq’s elite counterterrorism unit 


O n July 10 Iraqi prime minister 
Haider al-Abadi declared 
that Mosul was “liberated”. 
Just “one or two pockets” are still 
controlled by Islamic State. He arrived 
in the devastated city to salute Iraqi 
military forces - and give himself a 
much needed popularity boost. 

However the triumphalism, echoed 
in the Iranian capital, Tehran, was 
premature. On July 11 Lise Grande, 
the United Nations humanitarian 
coordinator, said that hundreds of 
civilians - maybe as many as 3,000 
- were still trapped in areas where 
IS fighters were still resisting. They 
were, she said, mostly disabled people, 
the elderly and children who had not 
managed to escape neighbourhoods 
where there is ongoing door-to-door 
fighting. 

And AlJazeera's Charles Stratford, 
reporting from Erbil on July 9, writes: 
“It’s not over yet.” Even before 
that there were “horrific stories” 
coming from survivors, many of them 
malnourished and seriously dehydrated. 

The final battle for Mosul, which 
started in October 2016, included 
“Kurdish Peshmerga fighters, Sunni 
Arab tribesmen and Shia militiamen”. 
Or at least this is what official Iraqi state 
propaganda keeps telling us. Locals 
who have returned to their homes tell 
a different story. They complain about 
the dominance of Shia forces - not just 
the Iraqi Shia state’s army and Iraqi 
Shia militias, but Iranian Revolutionary 
Guards. One would have thought not 
the best way to win hearts and minds 
in a Sunni-dominated city. 

There is no doubt that Iran was 
involved in the fighting. Foreign 
minister Mohammed Javad Zarif 
tweeted on July 9: “Congratulations to 


brave people and government of Iraq 
upon liberation of Mosul. When Iraqis 
join hands, no limits to what they can 
achieve.” Then there was another tweet 
said to originate with Ali Khamenei, 
Iran’s supreme leader: “Youths of the 
Islamic world must know that if they 
stand firm and resist, their victory 
over all equipment of arrogance is 
absolute.” 1 

Iran claimed that it had been 
financing and arming Iraqi and Syrian 
forces in the war against IS for several 
years - Tehran is making sure no-one 
forgets its role in the recapture of the 
city, particularly as this is an election 
year in Iraq, when the current premier, 
the US-backed Haider al-Abadi, will be 
up against Nouri al-Maliki, favoured 
by Iran. 

Like many other towns and cities 
across the Middle East, Mosul lies 
in ruins. Thousands of civilians are 
dead - it matters little whether they 
were used as IS ‘human shields’ or 
were the victims of air raids carried out 
by ‘allied’ planes, led by the US and 
including the UK. At least a million 
inhabitants are displaced, many of 
them living in makeshift camps around 
Mosul or in neighbouring villages. 
Those who had decided to stay look 
undernourished and in poor health - 
they all have horrific tales to tell, in 
particular about the rule of the jihadist 
group. However, very few Mosul 
residents or ex-residents show much 
enthusiasm for the ‘liberating’ troops 
- some complain that their city is now 
more like Tehran, with Shia symbols 
dominating every street corner. 

Mosul had also been home to a large 
number of Christians, many of whom 
are now refusing to return, having 
spent the last three years in the Iraqi 


Kurdish region, in Baghdad or in exile. 
Al-Monitor quotes a priest as saying: 

Strong sentiments are not a sufficient 
drive to return, as I still fear Islamic 
State and the extremist forces that 
might seek revenge ... The most 
important thing that the Christians 
have lost in their forced migration is 
not property and land, but the trust in 
the sons and daughters of neighbouring 
Sunni Arab areas and villages, who 
have joined Islamic State. 2 

It is just over three years since the Baghdad 
government lost control of Mosul. The 
Iraqi army had 30,000 soldiers in the 
area and the city had 30,000 police, yet 
it fell in less than six days (June 4-10 
2014). The insurgents were allegedly 
no more than 1,500, yet they were able 
to take the city. An estimated 500,000 
civilians fled. 

Beginning of end? 

Before anyone gets too excited by 
this ‘victory’, let us remember that it 
was Shia dominance in the region and 
the pro-Iran government in Baghdad 
(courtesy of the 2003 US invasion) that 
fuelled Sunni resentment in places such 
as Mosul. It was Saudi and Persian Gulf 
funds pouring into Jihadi groups that 
got us where we are today - the daily 
threats against civilians worldwide from 
Islamists ‘radicalised’ by imperialist 
actions. 

Around half the population remains 
displaced, and there will now be 
pressure on the Iraqi government to 
supply housing and basic amenities. 
The UN predicts it will cost more 
than $1 billion to repair Mosul’s basic 
infrastructure. In some parts of the city, 
there is not a single building that has 


escaped structural damage. 

According to Iranian president 
Hassan Rouhani, the defeat of IS 
“promises better and brighter days for 
the Iraqi people, as for all the region.” 
Very few believe him. Yes, Mosul 
was IS’s last significant urban base in 
Iraq and the group has lost much of its 
territory, as it has in Syria. It has lost 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of soldiers 
too and morale among those surviving 
is reportedly low. However, the jihadist 
group still controls a number of smaller 
towns in Iraq: “By no means does this 
seemingly imminent victory by Iraqi 
forces in Mosul mean the end of Isil 
in Iraq,” says AlJazeera . 3 

There are rumours that its leader, 
Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, died in a 
Russian air raid in Raqqa in May. 
Whether true or not, al Baghdadi’s 
story is a pertinent one. He came from 
a religious family in a poor area not 
far from Baghdad. He joined the Salafl 
insurgency, supported and financed by 
Saudi Arabia, in 2003, soon after the 
invasion of Iraq, and he spent most 
of 2004 in the infamous Abu Ghraib 
prison. In April 2004 CBS News 
published photos that showed US 
soldiers smiling next to tortured Arab 
prisoners - there is also the picture of 
a hooded detainee standing on a box 
with electrical wires attached to his 
outstretched hands. Abu Ghraib is 
often described as a training ground 
for jihadists, and there is no doubt 
that Al-Baghdadi’s own commitment 
to the cause was reinforced by his 
experience. And, of course, it was in 
Mosul - from the pulpit of the al-Nuri 
mosque (destroyed a couple of weeks 
ago by IS) - that he chose to announce 
the ‘restoration of the Sunni caliphate’ 
in July 2014. 


What is being done to defeat IS is 
in essence a repetition of what led to 
the current situation. The resentment 
against US-UK air raids in Iraq has 
been joined by resentment against US, 
Russian and Turkish air raids in Syria. 
The ongoing slaughter of civilians, the 
corrupt, incompetent Shia government 
in Baghdad and the Alawite dictator 
in Syria will ensure continuing steady 
recruitment for the jihadi groups and, as 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar demonstrated 
once again in their recent spat, the 
countries of the region will continue 
funding and arming these groups in 
their own interest. 

So it is true that Islamic State is now 
much weaker than before, that the land 
it controls is now a fraction of what it 
held even a year ago. But, contrary to 
the triumphalism of the US and Iran, 
the group is far from finished. In fact 
in the short term the threat from IS 
may have grown. Those fighters who 
have not been killed will flee from Iraq 
and Syria, some as civilian refugees; 
many who were foreign recruits will 
try to return to their home country. 
Like its predecessor, al Qa’eda, IS will 
continue to enjoy the support not just 
of ill-informed young volunteers, but 
of wealthy Salafis in Saudi Arabia, the 
emirates of the Persian Gulf, Libya and 
much of north Africa • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2017/07/ 
iran-congratulates-iraq-mosul-liberation-zarif- 
shamkhani.html#ixzz4mWE56T qT. 

2. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2017/06/ 
iraqi-minorities-christians-nineveh-plain-mosul. 
html#ixzz4mVrbspRl. 

3. www.aljazeera.com/news/2017/07/iraq-abadi- 
mosul-victory-170709122533584.html. 
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Kemalists seize the moment 


‘Justice’ march wrong-footed the mainstream left, writes Esen Uslu 


I n mid-May, some commentators 
saw only doom and gloom in 
Turkey, which, they believed, 
was rapidly sliding into the hell-hole 
of fascism. Others saw that despite 
the increasing oppressiveness of the 
regime, there was massive discontent 
that could provide a way out. As I 
wrote in May, “The left, together 
with the Kurdish freedom movement, 
could, and should, draw up a demo¬ 
cratic programme aimed at uniting 
the progressive opposition - or at least 
bringing their respective movements 
into parallel motion.” 1 

While the Kurdish freedom 
movement and the left failed to act 
within that perspective, the Republican 
People’s Party (CHP) - the traditional 
party of the state elite disguised as 
‘social democrats’ - has acted boldly 
and in a way that was completely 
unexpected. On June 15, the 69-year-old 
leader of the CHP, Kemal Kihgdaroglu, 
began a protest march from Ankara 
to Istanbul - over 400 kilometres. He 
carried a simple placard, bearing the 
single word, “Justice”, written with red 
letters on a white background. There 
were no political symbols, including 
that of his own party, no flags, banners 
or slogans. 

He did not call on others to join 
him. He simply set out and, day by 
day, the numbers walking alongside 
him gradually increased. He asked 
everybody to respect his wish not to 
display any ‘divisive’ symbols, march 
behind that simple, one-word slogan. 
He and his followers did just that, 
marching through searing heat, as well 
as the occasional storm. 

Gradually the movement caught the 
public imagination. Local grassroots 
organisations sprung up across Turkey 
to support or participate in the march. 
They forced the old machinery of 
the CHP - creaking at the seams and 
joints - into action. 

The nationalist-Kemalist left, 
such as the June Movement (Haziran 
Hareketi), the remnants of Freedom 
and Democracy Party (Ozgiirliik 
ve Demokrasi Partisi) and several 
fragments of the now defunct 
Communist Party (which traditionally 


stood apart from CHP, while always 
trailing behind it, also joined in. 

The pro-Kurdish HDP (People’s 
Democracy Party) and its allies in the 
Turkish left procrastinated in the face of 
the inclusive rhetoric of the CHP leader, 
fully aware of its nationalist-Kemalist 
anti-Kurdish history. They failed to 
act decisively at the very beginning, 
by joining in enthusiastically, for 
example. Consequently they lost the 
chance to leave their imprint on the 
march or challenge the nationalist- 
Kemalists. When the HDP leadership 
eventually joined, the whole operation 
was clearly running according to CHP 
factory settings. The HDP was a mere 
symbolic appendage in a now blatantly 
nationalist-Kemalist demonstration. 

Until July the magic formula of 
success was maintained. But by then the 
nationalist-Kemalist medium of the CHP 
was looking for something more political 
than the simple slogan, “Justice”. A giant 
Turkish flag was brought in and forced 
upon all those taking part. The march 
was now dominated by the flag-waving 
nationalist-Kemalist secularism of 
the CHP with all its anti-Kurdish 
connotations. 

However, it achieved its principal 
aim: to unite behind the leader of the 
CHP the mass of those who had voted 
‘no’ in the constitutional referendum 
called by president Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan in April. The lack of a clear 
agenda on how to achieve “justice” - or 
even any idea of what to do after the 
march ended - was apparent, but 
the CHP has managed to channel 
public anger behind itself, and so keep 
discontent under control. 

The rally to be held at the end of 
the march was to be the magnet that 
would attract hundreds of thousands. 
However, the CHP was determined 
that the protest should end without any 
unwanted “disturbances”. Kihgdaroglu 
claimed that the security forces had 
been instructed only to allow “Justice” 
placards, Turkish flags and “posters 
of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk” into the 
meeting and insisted that no slogans 
other than “Rights, law, justice” would 
be chanted. He further insisted that 
he would march alone into the square 


where the rally would be held. 

The march and final demonstration 
succeeding in winning international 
publicity for Kili^daroglu. The 
Guardian and New York Times even 
published articles written by the 
CHP leader. 2 The international media 
stressed the significance of a movement 
of mass opposition in Turkey making 
such a sensational impact without 
resorting to violence. As for Turkey’s 
own media, it is under strict control. 
Most outlets controlled by Erdogan’s 
AKP (Justice and Development Party) 
or coerced by the government acted as 


if no march was taking place - or tried 
to downplay it when the story became 
impossible to suppress. The Istanbul 
governor’s office put out a press release 
claiming that only 175,000 people had 
gathered for the final demonstration - a 
gross understatement. Such blatant 
untruths are commonplace in Turkish 
official parlance, as well as in the 
‘pooled’ media (top businessmen were 
coerced into contributing to a fund 
that pooled the support for AKP- 
supporting outlets in return for lucrative 
governmental contracts). 

However, much of social media, 


as well as some of the few remaining 
independent outlets, supported the 
march to great effect. But there was 
no real means to hear from dissenting 
voices or discuss the way forward. 
The opposition was railroaded into 
supporting the CHP leadership despite 
its reservations and there was no 
opportunity for any positive input • 

Notes 

1. ‘A route out of paralysis’ Weekly Worker May 18. 

2. See www.theguardian.com/ 
commentisfir ee/2017/jul/06/turkey-crisis- 
justice-defence-democratic-values; and www. 
nytimes.com/2017/07/07/opinion/turkey-kemal- 
kilicdaroglu-erdogan.html. 


Forced into action 


K emal Kihgdaroglu decided on 
his ‘Justice’ march in response 
to the 25-year jail sentence 
imposed on Enis Berberoglu, one 
of the CHP MPs for Istanbul. 

Berberoglu had been the editor- 
in-chief of the Turkish daily Hurriyet , 
which is also known as “the admiral’s 
flagship” of the Turkish press. In June 
2015 he was elected to parliament 
after he was forced to resign as editor. 
He was then promoted to the post 
of CHP vice-president in charge of 
media affairs. 

His ‘crime’ was to provide a 
copy of a video of the Turkish 
secret service apparently delivering 
weapons to Syrian rebels - Erdogan 
denies any active Turkish 
involvement in Syria, of course. 
The video was published by Can 
Dundar, another famed journalist 
and editor-in-chief of Cumhuriyet , 
who published it on the daily’s 
website. Dundar himself was also 
charged as a spy for revealing the 
state secrets - he was released in 
February 2016 after an attempt was 
made on his life during one of the 
court sessions. 

The video was recorded 
during a police stop-and-search 
operation near Turkey’s border 
with Syria in January 2014. The 


seized trucks were carrying arms 
and ammunition destined for an 
Islamist militia. It turned out to be 
one of many clandestine shipments 
organised by the National 
Intelligence Agency under the 
cloak of ‘humanitarian aid’ to the 
Syrian Turkoman population. It 
had been arranged with the full 
knowledge and blessing of the 
AKP government. 

The ensuing fracas rocked 
both the government and the 
president - several gendarmerie 
officers, public prosecutors, 
etc were removed from office, 
detained and/or charged. Anybody 
who republished the video was 
dealt with in a similar way. 
Erdogan seems to believe that 
the seizure of the arms resulted 
from a plot intended to discredit 
Turkey before the international 
community, and might even 
have led to a trial before an 
international tribunal for war 
crimes and illicit arms running. 

He thinks it was all set up by 
Islamist supporters of the Giilen 
movement. 

Because of their alleged role 
in the leaking of the video, Erdem 
Gul, the Ankara chief of Hurriyet , 
Dundar and Berberoglu were 


charged together. But Berberoglu 
had parliamentary immunity and 
his case was dealt with separately, 
while Giil and Dundar were 
remanded in custody. 

Yet another twist came in March 
2016, when Kihgdaroglu and the 
CHP supported a constitutional 
amendment to remove the 
parliamentary immunity of 
“criminal” Kurdish MPs. The CHP 
leader used all his influence to 
get it passed with a majority large 
enough to avoid a referendum on 
the issue. Infamously he said at the 
time that his party would support 
the constitutional amendment 
despite the fact that it was against 
the constitution. Following the 
passing of this amendment, the 
co-leaders of the HDP, together 
with some of its MPs, were 
arrested and then convicted. 
Nobody from the ranks of CHP 
called for “justice” then. 

In June 2017 the trial-in¬ 
camera of the three journalists 
ended with the conviction of 
Berberoglu. He was sentenced 
to life imprisonment, but after 
taking mitigating circumstances 
into account the court reduced 
the sentence to 25 years. All this 
forced Kihgdaroglu into action • 
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Left’s movementist delusions 

Neither a million-strong demonstration nor mass strikes would in themselves be likely to bring down 
the Tories, argues Mike Macnair. But, with the government weak and wobbly, the real question is what 
happens after a general election. Greece holds plenty of negative lessons 



T here is no doubt that the 
outcome of the general election 
has massively weakened the 
Tory government. The most recent 
symptom of this is Theresa May’s 
talk of ‘national unity’, represented 
in the press on Tuesday as an “appeal 
to Corbyn for ideas”. This “May 
relaunch” has been universally 
regarded as insignificant by the media, 
with only traces left behind to be 
picked up by Googling. 1 

In what is perhaps a mark of 
desperation, on July 12 Tory publicity 
shifted into a “safe spaces for MPs” 
attack on the left, borrowing smear 
tactics from the Labour right. 2 There 
may be a more serious project involved; 
this newspaper has warned repeatedly 
that the left’s fondness for ‘safe spaces’ 
policies is potentially a weapon in the 
hands of the right. 3 

Given that the government is 
dependent for its majority on the support 
of the Democratic Unionist Party, 
and that polls have since the general 
election been showing significant 
Labour leads, 4 Tory MPs are nervous and 
coup mutterings continue. 5 The Labour 
leadership told the party last month to 
continue on an “election footing” and 
continues to hold this view. 6 

The fall of this government is, 
therefore, seriously on the political 
agenda. The question posed to the left 
is: what is its role in relation to this 
agenda item? 

Charlie Kimber writes in Socialist 
Worker. 

Corbyn’s election campaign saw huge 
mobilisations, such as the election 
rally of 10,000 in Gateshead. Will 


such mobilisations inspire more 
struggle now to wipe out Theresa 
May’s government? Or will it be 
largely directed towards preparing 
for the next election? 

The Tories are in trouble, but we 
won’t defeat them just by watching and 
waiting. Perhaps Tory backbenchers 
will decide it’s time to send May back 
to the wheat field. But removing them 
from government is a bigger task. 
We need more, and bigger, protests. 

One obvious target is the Tory 
Party conference in Manchester. 
The People’s Assembly has called 
a demonstration there on October 
1. If Corbyn and the union leaders 
now call for everyone to go it can 
be massive. 

But the streets cannot be the 
only site of struggle. The union 
leaders are now all saying that the 
public-sector pay cap has to go and 
that austerity must end. They should 
be organising strikes to win decent 
pay and campaigning to make them 
successful. 

The political mood for resistance 
around Corbyn has to be brought into 
the workplace. 7 

The Socialist editorialises after the July 
1 demonstration (July 5): 

Unfortunately, however, there was 
less clarity from the platform speakers 
on the next steps that are needed to 
actively work to bring down the 
government, or to build the forces 
that will be needed to meet the 
inevitable opposition of the capitalist 
establishment to a Corbyn government. 

The PCS civil servants union 


Prometheus and the 
fate of Greece under 
Tsipras should stand as 
a warning. Because he 
acted against the will of 
Zeus, Prometheus was to 
suffer eternal punishment. 
Because Greece defied the 
EU it too has been subject 
to eternal punishment 


general secretary, Mark Serwotka, 
rightly argued for coordinated public- 
sector strike action to break the pay 
cap, but this concrete call was in sharp 
contrast to other speakers. Trade Union 
Congress (TUC) general secretary 
Frances O’Grady typically confined 
herself to vacuous slogans ... 

That is not good enough. The 
TUC, the coordinating body for over 
six million workers, is a counter-power 
to the government. If it gave a lead, 
Theresa May would be gone in 
months. It was a political mistake 
by the PA organisers not to use the 
demonstration to make a firm call on 
the TUC to act. 

The same was true with regard 
to Labour councils, also a potential 
counter-power to the government. 8 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
Solidarity is in broad solidarity with 
views of this sort. Headlining “Make 
May resign!”, its July 12 editorial argues 
(among other things): 

The Tories can be forced out. Not 
just May. 

Labour has rightly rejected 
Theresa May’s call on July 9 for 
cooperation in working out policies. 
Labour should move on from that to 
full-scale, aggressive non-cooperation 
in parliament, designed to make 
it impossible for the minority 
government to continue. For 
example, Labour should refuse 
to ‘pair’ absent MPs ... 

At the Bakers’ Union 
conference in mid-June, shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell rightly 
said: “What we need now is the TUC 


mobilised, every union mobilised, 
to get out on the streets. Just think 
if the TUC put out that call - that 
we want a million on the streets of 
London...” The Labour Party should 
not wait for the TUC to do it. The 
Labour Party itself should officially 
mobilise for the big demonstration 
planned at the Tory Party conference 
in Manchester on October 1, and 
call its own demonstrations - on the 
NHS, on public-sector pay, on school 
cuts - now. 

We should not just wait for a big 
demonstration in October ... 9 

But is this choms of direct-action advocacy 
a good guide to what the left should be 
doing? There are, in fact, two problems 
with it: the illusions it promotes both as 
to the means by which one can get rid 
of a government, and as to the goal of 
doing so (the alternative government). 

Means 

Charlie Kimber proposes not to direct 
effort towards preparing for a general 
election in the short term, but rather 
“more, and bigger protests”; and increasing 
public-sector strike action round pay. 
How either will lead to the fall of the 
government is unclear. 

Mass strikes demanding the 
resignation of the government might, 
indeed, bring it down; and so might a 
massively disruptive pay strike in - for 
example - the power supply industry, if 
the government was stupid enough to 
follow Edward Heath’s disastrous tactic 
in 1974 of calling a general election on 
the slogan of the defeat of the strike. 
This is a mistake unlikely to be repeated. 
Mass strikes demanding the 
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resignation of the government are not 
on the present agenda. It is true that 
the demonstration of July 1 was big, 
radical and optimistic. However, 
100,000 on the streets of London is a 
large demonstration, but not one on a 
scale which is an obvious precursor 
to millions of workers taking illegal, 
political strike action. 

The Socialist's line is again primarily 
about strikes. Mark Serwotka’s call for 
coordinated public-sector strike action 
is endorsed. The paper alleges that “The 
TUC, the coordinating body for over 
six million workers, is a counter-power 
to the government. If it gave a lead, 
Theresa May would be gone in months.” 
Since Theresa May is very likely to be 
gone in months (by some sort of Tory 
parliamentary coup if not otherwise), 
this is a strange claim. It seems, frankly, 
to display nostalgia for the 1970s, 
when the TUC organised more like 12 
million workers, and the level of actual 
rank-and-file organisation and militancy 
was much higher. 

The Socialist goes on to say: “The 
same was true with regard to Labour 
councils, also a potential counter-power 
to the government.” This is more 
obviously unrealistic. Once upon a time 
local authorities were a real “potential 
counter-power”, with their own property 
taxes, tax enforcement, local police, and 
so on. Even so, there were severe limits 
to what they could achieve. 

In the 1920s Poplar, after an initial 
success on rate equalisation in 1921, 
was knocked back by judicial reviews. 10 
Clay Cross in the 1970s achieved at 
most a certain political martyrdom, 
which perhaps assisted the return 
of a Labour government in 1974. 
Militant- led Liverpool in the 1980s 
got some houses built before the 
comrades were unceremoniously turfed 
out - thanks, however, to their delaying 
the confrontation, so that the Tories did 
not have to fight on two fronts at the 
height of the 1984-85 miners’ strike. 

London in its very long history 
really was a political counter-power, 
perhaps making its own terms with 
William the Conqueror in 1066, 
seeing off the Empress Matilda in 
1141, and contributing its own army, 
the Honourable Artillery Company 
and London Trained Bands, to the 
parliamentary side in 1642-43. 
Interference with the City of London’s 
constitution was given as one of the 
grounds for the deposition of James II in 
1688. But the Livingstone-led Greater 
London Council, which endeavoured 
to act as a “counter-power” in 1981 -84, 
was simply abolished in 1985 by the 
Thatcher government. 11 

As with mass strikes, one can 
imagine circumstances in which local 
authorities become a real counter¬ 
power. As with such mass strikes 
demanding the resignation of the 
government, what is required for this 
effect is that the legitimacy of the 
parliament, judiciary and monarchy 
should already be widely rejected in 
a mass movement so large as to reach 
into the police and armed forces. In 
this case, however, the local authorities 
would somehow have to retain their 
legitimacy, while parliament lost 
its, in spite of being part of the same 
constitution. It is certainly possible: 
witness the 1871 Paris Commune. But 
The Socialist's argument on this front 
shows a failure to distinguish between 
mere political difficulties, which could 
be cured by a general election, and open 
revolutionary crisis. 

Solidarity calls on Labour to embark 
on parliamentary non-cooperation, 
forcing the government to block 
parliamentary trips, bring out sick 
MPs on stretchers for votes, and 
so on. This would be a perfectly 
reasonable parliamentary tactic to try 
to force an early election - assuming 
the Parliamentary Labour Party’s 
right wing does not decide to rebel 
so often as to blunt it, or the Liberal 
Democrats do not decide to show 
‘responsibility towards the national 
interest’, having regard to the difficult 


Brexit negotiations, by adding to the 
Tories’ majority. 

Solidarity goes on to call for... more 
demonstrations. This takes us back 
to Kimber’s demand for “more, and 
bigger protests”, with the AWL merely 
“bidding up” Kimber’s proposal. 

But, first , Corbyn and McDonnell 
did call for mass support to the July 
1 demonstration and McDonnell 
proposed it as a means of getting rid of 
the government. The Tories very publicly 
denounced them for it. 12 What did not 
happen was the national Labour Party, 
or local Labour Parties, themselves 
organising coaches, and so on. This 
reflects the continued control of the 
Labour Party apparatus by the right. 
The result was a big demonstration and 
an optimistic one; but those attending 
amounted to, by my calculations, 
approximately 0.7% of those who 
voted Tory on June 8. Even if, as John 
McDonnell proposed, a million had 
turned out, it would still only have been 
equivalent to around 7% of Tory voters. 

Developing the sort of level of 
mobilisation which would call into 
question the legitimacy of the election 
result by its scale would thus require as 
a minimum precondition the overthrow 
of the ‘moderate’ bureaucracies in the 
Labour Party and the trade unions ... 

Second, just calling more 
demonstrations is in itself unlikely to 
bring down the government. Large, 
peaceful demonstrations have been part 
of the ‘normal course of business’ in 
British politics since, at the latest , the 
1810s-20s agitation for the vote. 13 Such 
demonstrations have never triggered 
the overthrow of a government 
in this country, even when it was 
soldiers striking and demonstrating for 
demobilisation in 1919. 14 

Demonstrations can under limited 
circumstances trigger revolutions. 
Again, the underlying issue is a mass 
movement animated by rejection of the 
constitutional order as such, combined 
with rigidity on the part of the regime, 
leading to soldiers actually disobeying 
orders to fire on demonstrators and a 
collapse of state authority. 

Today’s Trotskyists assume that 
the immediate trigger of food supply 
problems in Petrograd in February 
1917 was enough to trigger this crisis, 
but they do so quite mistakenly: the 
tsarist regime had been understood to 
be dying for some time, and the women 
who triggered the revolution struck 
and demonstrated on International 
Women’s Day, showing in the process 
their allegiance to established traditions 
of the Second International. 

It should be obvious that we 
are not today in such conditions. 
We have not seen the drumbeat of 
increasing political strikes and illegal 
demonstrations, which preceded 1917 
and 1905 in Russia and have preceded 
numerous other revolutionary crises 
elsewhere. Trade union organisation 
is at historically weak levels; days lost 
through industrial action have picked 
up very slightly, again from historic 
lows. 

The lack of apparent openings for 
gains through militant trade unionism 
in today’s Britain is almost certainly an 
element in what has happened: which 
is that frustration with the regime has 
found a partial expression - last year 
in people joining the Labour Party in 
order to vote for Corbyn, and this year 
in larger numbers voting Labour in the 
general election. 

Further mobilisation thus does 
mean - contrary to SWP and similar 
authors - at least partly preparing for 
a general election, which will come 
about in the near future, not because 
we turn out on the streets, but because 
the Tories are in deep political trouble. 
It also means - again contrary to SWP 
authors and many others - turning some 
attention to “internal battles against 
Labour’s rightwing bureaucracy”. 15 

My point is not ‘Don’t demonstrate’. 
To demonstrate is to show solidarity; 
and against a weak government, it 
may produce concessions. It is not 


‘Don’t strike’. Again, strike action 
may win concessions. My point is that 
demonstrations and strikes are unlikely 
in the immediate period to deliver the 
fall of the present government. And 
even if they could, they leave open the 
question: what will replace it? 

Goal 

Let us suppose for the sake of argument that 
Theresa May’s Conservative government 
falls in the next few months. The question 
posed is: what will replace it? 

The options are, pretty 
straightforwardly, either some form of 
‘national government’ coalition or there 
will be a new general election. 

A ‘national government’ would be 
posed ‘in the national interest’ because of 
the difficulties of the Brexit negotiations. 
It would also be posed because the 
parliamentary arithmetic makes a 
Labour minority government even less 
likely to survive the first serious test than 
the current Conservative administration. 
The difficulty facing such a project is, 
in essence, that it would depend on 
persuading the Labour right to cross 
the floor and join a coalition with the 
Tories and Lib Dems. But the Tories’ 
current Brexit commitments pretty 
much exclude that option in the absence 
of a radical bouleversement within the 
Tory Party or a split - which might again 
produce less than a majority. 

This is also the obstacle to the agenda 
which the Tories and their press have 
begun to push on July 12 - that is, to 
attack Corbyn, McDonnell and co as 
failing to deliver ‘safe spaces’ for MPs 
and other bureaucratic bullies and for 
Zionists, and to use the powers of the 
House of Commons to expel them, 
thereby making the way safe for the 
Labour right. Besides the potentially 
explosive character of such a policy - 
MPs might really find themselves being 
lynched - it would not overcome the 
problem of conflict between the Tories 
and the Labour right over Brexit. 

An early election, under a new Tory 
leader, which the Labour leadership 
is probably right to expect, might be 
‘turned around’ in the Tories’ favour by 
the new ‘safe spaces’ campaign which 
is just beginning. But it might not. And 
the polls are currently showing Labour 
significantly ahead of the Tories, most 
recently (just) far enough ahead for a 
small majority (Labour needs a 7.4% 
lead on the Tories to get a majority). 16 

If Labour was the largest minority, it 
would prima facie be entitled to try to form 
a coalition government. Whether it would 
be able to do so would be open to question 
and would depend on the parliamentary 
numbers. It is useless to speculate much 
further - except to make the point that the 
Lib Dems, the Scottish National Party 
and the DUP are all ‘conservative’ on 
economic issues, in spite of Lib Dem and 
SNP episodic rhetoric to the contrary. So 
it is unlikely that a Labour-led coalition 
would be radical. 

Suppose that an autumn election 
produces a Labour majority. What 
then? The answer is that we would have 
elected a Labour government relying on 
a broadly rightwing PLP, with only a 
minority which supports the leadership 
of Jeremy Corbyn. We would have 
done so under conditions where unity- 
mongering from the Labour left meant 
that the compliance unit and rightwing 
control of the apparatus remained intact. 
And we would have done so on the 
basis of a Labour manifesto, agreed this 
spring, which is broadly acceptable to 
the Labour right} 1 

People did not vote Labour in large 
numbers because of the warmed-over Ed 
Miliband politics of the 2017 manifesto, 
For the many, not the few. They voted 
Labour because the campaign to say 
Jeremy Corbyn was beyond the pale 
created the appearance that something 
radically different from recent rightist 
‘mainstream’ politics was on offer. 

The Heath government in 1974 
really was brought down by mass 
action - the miners’ strike and the 
powerful secondary action (refusal to 
cross picket lines, etc) in support of it; 


though Heath’s own hubristic decision 
to call a general election on the issue 
drove the nails into his political coffin. 
But what then resulted? The answer 
is the 1974-76 Wilson governments. 18 

The Liaison Committee for the 
Defence of Trade Unions had seen 
off Barbara Castle’s In place of strife 
proposals for anti-strike laws in 1969, 
and the trade union movement had 
effectively defeated Heath’s Industrial 
Relations Act. But the Wilson 
government brought in the Trade Union 
and Labour Relations Act 1974 and 
Employment Protection (Consolidation) 
Act 1975. While less transparently 
biased towards the employer than 
Heath’s legislation, the TULRA still 
authorised a regime of legal control 
of strike action, and the EPCA was 
carefully designed to undermine the role 
of shop stewards and local mobilisations 
by taking victimisation cases into the 
‘industrial tribunals ’. 

Labour’s February and October 
1974 manifestos had been a very long 
way to the left of For the many. And 
the Labour broad left was a lot stronger 
in 1974 than the Labour left is today. 
(Indeed, the non-Labom left was also 
a great deal stronger.) But the power 
of patronage of the prime minister’s 
office and the imperatives of defending 
a Labour government with a narrow 
majority led to the trade union and 
Labour lefts holding the lid down on 
militancy - until that lid blew off with 
the autumn 1978 Ford strike and the 
‘winter of discontent’. 

The background was the early stages 
of US-led currency manipulation (the 
US came off the gold standard in 1971; 
1973 saw the first ‘oil price shock’). This 
produced ‘stagflation’ (unemployment 
and inflation together). The media and 
Wilson (and his successor, Callaghan) 
blamed the workers; and the whole 
process opened the way to the Tory 
victory in the 1979 general election. 

Syriza 

That was, of course, some time ago. 
But we have a more recent and more 
immediately pertinent instance of the 
results that can come from the left ‘going 
for government’ without considering 
what sort of government, as long as it 
is to be ‘anti-austerity’. This is Syriza. 
The Syriza government was elected on 
an anti-austerity platform: the result was 
that the Eurocrats and the International 
Monetary Fund decided to punish Greece 
for this temerity, and offered worse terms 
to keep Greece afloat than they had been 
prepared to offer the former rightwing 
New Democracy government. The Syriza 
government ended up as the agency for 
implementing these worse terms. 

Britain is a massively larger country 
than Greece. But a Corbyn-led Labour 
government will again face difficult 
international economic pressures, as 
the 1974-79 Wilson and Callaghan 
governments did with ‘stagflation’ and 
the 1976 ‘IMF crisis’ (when Britain 
had to be bailed out); and as Syriza has 
done. This time the problem is the Brexit 
negotiations. 

And in spite of its size, Britain is 
seriously vulnerable in these negotiations 
to the flight of capital. A recent report 
shows that London generates 30% of UK 
government regular tax revenue. 19 What 
this means, in substance, is that the UK 
economy is very strikingly dependent on 
income from financial-sector operations 
and the associated overseas sales of 
legal, accountancy and management 
consultancy services. This background 
is precisely what allows the Brexiteers 
to imagine London floating free as a 
sort of north Atlantic Singapore with a 
moderately sized tourism, agriculture 
and industry attached to it. 

But the other side of the coin is that 
the money is more ‘hot’. Britain is 
more vulnerable to ‘flight of capital’ 
than was France, whose economy was 
significantly damaged when Francois 
Hollande’s mildly leftwing rhetoric 
provoked a small flight of capital. 
It is more vulnerable than Britain 
was in the Wilson-Callaghan years in 


1974-79. And it is, like Greece under 
Syriza, facing a poisoned chalice of 
negotiations, in which the EU and its 
leading member-states are already 
disposed to ‘punish’ Britain for Brexit. 
Adding a Corbyn government, with 
a large rightist majority in the PLP, 
to this mix is not terribly likely to 
produce a military coup. It is likely 
to produce a government which, like 
the Syriza government, is forced to 
attack its own supporters, causing acute 
disappointment among them. 

There may be options among these 
hard choices which would move us 
towards the real possible alternative, 
which is the Europe-wide overthrow 
of the capitalist regime. To move 
in this direction, however, requires 
not so much laying hands on the 
(limited) advantages of public office, 
but remaking the Labour Party 
and labour movement as a whole 
as instruments through which the 
membership can actually make the 
choices. The alternative is a repeat of 
the experiences of Wilson-Callaghan, 
of Syriza and of Hollande: the state 
and party apparatuses dictating to us 
in the service of ‘the national interest’ 

- which for Britain means, in reality, 
the interests of the City. 

These issues precisely require 
“internal battles against Labour’s 
rightwing bureaucracy”. They demand 
of the left that it today begins to arm the 
movement as a whole, not to increase the 
turnout on demonstrations with the aim 
of overthrowing the government; nor to 
prepare to defend an imagined Corbyn- 
Allende against the likelihood of a coup 
against a genuinely left government; 
but to face up to the reality of a Labour 
Party still controlled by the right, and to 
the difficult policy choices which would 
face a Corbyn-Tsipras taking over the 
Brexit negotiations • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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G20 


Hegemon opts out 

We live in strange times. Eddie Ford looks at the G20 summit in Hamburg 



Trump and Merkel: no meeting of minds 


S howing the tensions in the disinte¬ 
grating world order, last week’s 
G20 summit in Hamburg has 
been accurately described by various 
commentators as the “G19 plus one”. 
Not for nothing did Angela Merkel and 
her coterie of bureaucrats spend an 
inordinate amount of time formulating 
a suitable communique that attempted 
to conceal or minimise the differences 
displayed at the meeting. 

Of course, if the “one” had been 
South Korea or Argentina - or even 
Russia or China - then that would not 
really have mattered. Just shrug your 
shoulders and accept that this sort of 
thing happens. Try again at the next 
summit. But, when the dissenting 
voice is that of the United States, it 
is an entirely different matter. The 
G20, G7, United Nations, World 
Trade Organisation, the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund, etc. All 
of these major institutions, without 
exception, are integral parts of the 
global architecture that emerged from 
1943-45 onwards - which was quite 
clearly American, with John Maynard 
Keynes merely negotiating the terms 
of the surrender of the British empire 
to the new global hegemon. 

Apart from the Soviet Union and 
its vassals, the entire capitalist world 
- to a greater or lesser degree - was 
incorporated into this US-led world 
order. What is important to remember is 
that the previous British hegemony was 
nothing compared to the strength of the 
US, which spends more on arms than 
the next seven countries combined - in 
2015 it had a declared military budget 
of $601 billion. 

British hegemony, by contrast, 
always aimed to have a bigger navy 
than its two closest rivals. Pre-World 
War I, Britain may have been the 
global hegemon, sure, but in terms of 
Europe its main political and diplomatic 
efforts went into securing a balance of 
power - playing off Germany against 
France, for instance, or using Russia 
to tilt the balance one way or another. 
Britain was never the master of the 
world in the way that the US has been 
since 1945. 

Donald Trump is trying to portray 


T his week a total of £2,217 was 
added to the CPGB’s Summer 
Offensive - our annual fundraising 
drive that helps fund party work 
and gives a much needed boost to 
the Weekly Worker too. So after just 
two weeks we have raised £8,038 
towards our £30,000 target for the 
SO, which ends on August 20. 

The biggest earners this week 
were the comrades who ran a stall 
in Durham at the miners’ gala. They 
made no less than £904 - which 
was rather better than the CPGB 
comrades who also had a stall at the 
Socialist Workers Party’s Marxism 
school in London: only £49 picked 
up there, I’m afraid. 

Also included in the total are 
payments for the CPGB’s own 
summer school, Communist 
University, which begins on August 
12. PM, who is flying over from 
the US for our CU, has paid £250, 
while SC (£200) and JT (£100) also 
chipped in. 

As I’ve said, money raised for 


the US as the victim of the system it 
created in order to exploit the world - 
which might convince some people at 
the bottom of the pile in America. But 
anybody familiar with modern history 
or the political-economic realities of 
the contemporary world knows that 
the boot is on the other foot and always 
has been: the US ruthlessly exploits the 
rest of the world. 

Deals? 

The G20 conference saw the first 
face-to-face get-together between 
Donald Trump and Vladimir Putin. 
This went beyond its scheduled time, 
with his daughter having to remind him 
that things were overrunning. Indeed, 
the presence of Ivanka Trump at the 
summit has raised some eyebrows - 
especially when she briefly stood in 
for her father, taking his seat between 
Theresa May and Chinese president 
Xi Jinping in one session. Typically, 
a foreign minister or very senior 
government official would substitute 
for a leader taking time out. 

Understandably, a Russian diplomat 
could not resist tweeting a picture of 
the table - though he hastily deleted 
it a few hours later. Trying to smooth 
things over, Merkel said Ivanka’s 
appearance was “perfectly normal” 
and Theresa May thought it was 


our paper also counts towards the 
SO total. But don’t worry - if you’ve 
made a donation to the Weekly 
Worker , it will be used for that 
purpose alone. And, speaking as its 
editor, I have a particular interest in 
making sure that happens. 

Included in those donations this 
week were £25 each from BK and 
GD, plus £20 from DV - and the 
same amount added by BB to his 
annual subscription. Meanwhile MP 
chipped in with £ 10 via PayPal - he 
was one of 2,726 online readers of 
the Weekly Worker this week. 

So we’re doing OK so far, but 
there are only another five and a 
bit weeks left to raise the remaining 
£22K. Every little helps, so please 
do what you can to make sure we 
get there • 

Peter Manson 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


“entirely reasonable” that Trump 
had allowed his daughter to take his 
seat - after all, she had led a session 
on female entrepreneurship earlier in 
the day during a World Bank initiative. 
However, writing in the Financial 
Times , professor Lawrence Summers 
was not so approving - there is no 
precedent for such a thing, which was 
“insulting to the others present and 
sends a signal of disempowerment 
regarding senior officials” (July 9). 

We still do not know the exact 
nature of the conversation between 
Trump and Putin, or precisely what 
deals were struck - if any. But it seems 
that the US president said that if Putin 
dropped his alliance with Bashar 
Assad and Iran, then Russia would be 
able to keep its naval base in Tartus, 
Syria - its only Mediterranean repair 
and replenishment spot, established 
under a 1971 agreement with Ba’athist 
Syria (thus sparing Russia’s warships 
the trip back to their Black Sea bases 
through the Turkish Straits). 1 Yet this 
is hardly a US gift to make. Russia is 
in alliance with the Syrian government 
whose forces control Damascus and 
Aleppo - the two biggest population 
centres. It also has an alliance with Iran, 
which now has great influence in Iraq, 
courtesy of the George Bush/Tony Blair 
invasion in 2003 - an extraordinary 
outcome. 

Nothing seems to have happened 
over Ukraine, the sanctions still 
remaining in place - Trump did not 
want to come over as soft, under 
fire as he is from the Democrats 
and some Republicans over alleged 
‘inappropriate’ contacts with Russia 
(reignited with a vengeance by the 
Donald Trump Jr furore). Another 
non-starter was the supposed cyber 
security “pact” with Russia, which 
at one point saw Steve Mnuchin, the 
treasury secretary, heaping praise on 
the project to erect an “impenetrable” 
cyber security unit - the pact was a 
“very important step forward” he 
said. Only hours later though, Trump 
unceremoniously ditched the plan 
after an army of critics expressed 
disbelief at the idea of working with 
the country accused of orchestrating 
last year’s hacking operation during 
the presidential campaign. A senior 
Republican senator, Lindsey O Graham, 
remarked that Trump’s plan was “not 
the dumbest idea I’ve ever heard, but 
it’s pretty close”. 2 

Then there was the chatter from 
Trump about striking a “very powerful” 
post-Brexit trade deal with the UK 
“very quickly” - he hailed the “very 
special relationship” he had developed 
with the British prime minister. This 
might sound good, but Trump is in no 
position to strike such a deal. Britain 


has to be out of the European Union 
first - how long is that going to take? 
Theresa May certainly does not know, 
nor does Donald Trump - so it is more 
meaningless talk, primarily for public 
consumption in both the UK and US. 

Naturally, it is also in the interests of 
May not to come across as a complete 
victim in the EU talks by pretending 
she can pull off a miraculous deal with 
the Trump administration. 

Paris 

The other big bone of contention was 
the Paris agreement on climate change. 
For one, Theresa May said she was 
“dismayed” at the US decision to pull 
out of the accord and at Hamburg had 
“personally urged” the president to 
reconsider. This should not come as a 
surprise, given that during his election 
campaign Trump promised that he 
would get tough with the world (and 
very tough with all this environmental 
nonsense - which is all a “Chinese hoax” 
anyway). US industry will not be held 
back by Paris or any other agreement 
and will continue to dig for coal and drill 
for oil - that is the country’s manifest 
destiny. Go screw the planet. 

Of course, it is once again all 
about image , and in terms of Trump’s 
particular electorate, it goes down 
well - tearing up burdensome red tape 
and oppressive regulations. Down 
with those foreigners. On the other 
hand, there is widespread recognition, 
including in the United States, of the 
essential truth of what the scientists 
are saying about global warming and 
C0 2 levels - it is not just the concern 
of various politicians and ‘professional’ 
environmental activists. The German 
government came under intense public 
pressure to abandon nuclear power, 
which it began to do in 2011 following 
the Fukushima nuclear disaster (the 
phase out is due to be completed in 
2022). 

But, once again, the Paris agreement 
itself is all about image, spin and 
PR - with everybody signed up bar 
the US, Syria and Nicaragua - the 
latter because it thought the deal was 
a joke and did not go anyway near far 
enough: why sign up to nonsense? The 
Nicaraguan government is right in its 
opinion of the Paris agreement, because 
there is nothing binding about it - all 
the targets are just lofty aspirations and 
hot air. Telling you everything, the oil 
companies are urging Trump not to 
withdraw from the accord, as it makes 
them look bad - and they desperately 
want to look good. 

There is the telling example of BP, 
which under its head, Lord Browne, 
rebranded itself as ‘beyond petroleum’ 
and started making gestures about 
wind turbines, turned their petrol 


stations green, adopted the sunburst 
logo (ie, the ‘Helios’ symbol named 
after the Greek sun god), along with a 
general $200 million advertising and 
marketing campaign. The idea that BP 
was disinvesting from oil was absolute 
nonsense, of course, but the aim was 
to alter public perceptions. Ditto with 
the Paris agreement, which committed 
no government to anything - but made 
them look right-on and progressive in 
some people’s eyes. From that angle, 
big business thinks Donald Trump has 
scored an own goal by pulling out of 
the accord. Why needlessly lose friends 
and the ability to influence people? 

Another thorny issue at the summit, 
or at least in the meeting between 
Trump and Putin - and presumably 
between the European leaders and 
China - is North Korea. Under the 
infallible and near divine leadership 
of Kim Jong-un, the country has been 
enthusiastically pursuing missile and 
nuclear technology - having pulled 
out of the Non-Proliferation Treaty in 
October 2003 with “immediate effect”. 
Its official news agency, KCNA, 
claimed that “we have no intention of 
producing nuclear weapons and our 
nuclear activities at this stage will be 
confined only to peaceful purposes 
such as the production of electricity”. 3 
Under the terms of the 1968 NPT, 
states are permitted to do what Iran 
has done and take your technology so 
far - but placing a warhead on a missile 
is definitely not allowed. On the other 
hand, it also worth pointing out that 
the five permanent members of the 
security council, all nuclear powers, 
are obligated under the NPT to get rid 
of their nuclear weapons - our readers, 
doubtlessly, have noticed how these 
countries have been continuously 
downgrading their nuclear arsenals. A 
bit like the Labour Party, which in its 
For the many, not the few manifesto 
committed itself - under the guise of 
the NPT - to building a new generation 
of Trident missiles, with independently 
guided/targeted warheads capable of 
wiping out 160 to 170 cities. All done 
in the name of nuclear disarmament. 

The reality is that these five powers 
upgrade their arsenals one decade after 
another. True, after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, both Russia and the US 
now have fewer missiles - Ukraine is 
not a nuclear country any more, nor 
is any other former part of the Soviet 
Union. The US also got rid of some 
outdated nuclear weapons. 

Clearly, North Korea has poured 
a lot of resources into developing its 
nuclear weapons programme. On one 
level, perhaps you cannot blame them. 
Look at what happened to Iraq, which 
got dismembered not because it had 
WMDs, but precisely because it did 
not have WMDs. Kim Jong-un does not 
want to suffer the same fate as Saddam 
Hussein. The Trump administration’s 
constant denunciation of North Korea is 
total hypocrisy from beginning to end, 
needless to say, and not just down to 
the fact that it is not disarming - look 
at America’s allies , crucially Israel. 
Also not a signatory to the NPT, 
Israel, perhaps, has 160-170 nuclear 
warheads. So where are the threats? 
The sanctions? The urgent summits? 
There are, of course, none • 

Notes 

1. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Russian_naval_ 
facility_in_Tartus. 

2. www.washingtonpost.com/news/the-fix/ 
wp/2017/07/09/trump-suggested-a-cybersecurity- 
pact-with-russia-lawmakers-say-they-were- 
dumbfounded. 

3. www.theguardian.com/world/2003/j an/10/ 
northkoreal. 


Summer Offensive 

Make sure we get there 
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The walking dead 

The G20 only confirmed the sluggish nature of the global economy, writes Michael Roberts 



Zombie protest 


T he zombies arrived at the G20 
meeting in Hamburg last weekend 
-1 do not mean the G20 leaders, 
but a group called Gestalten, who 
dressed as zombies and walked through 
the streets. The group said they wanted 
the G20 to stand for a more open, egal¬ 
itarian society, rather than power in the 
hands of the few; and wanted to send 
a symbol of solidarity and political 
participation out to the world. 

But there was little sign of solidarity 
among the leaders of the capitalist 
world in Hamburg. US president 
Donald Trump, after flying in to see 
the rightwing president of Poland 
(as a snub to Putin?), made it clear, 
in his own peculiar way, that the US 
would not return to the Paris accord on 
climate change and would resist any 
G20 statement that committed the US 
to open and free trade. Indeed, Trump 
is considering imposing tariffs on 
European Union steel products. 

Globalisation, as the leaders of 
capitalism and big business have come 
to expect and enjoy, is now under threat 
from nationalism and protectionism. 
Then there is the growing political crisis 
hot spots of North Korea and the Middle 
East, on which the G20 leaders have no 
clear policy, let alone solution. 

But maybe there is one bright spot 
for capitalism - a seeming improvement 
in the world economy at last, after six 
to seven years of depressed economic 
growth, investment and incomes since 
the end of the great recession in 2009. 

As the International Monetary Fund 
put it in its last update on the global 
economy, “The good news is that the 
world economy is gaining momentum, 
as a cyclical recovery holds out the 
promise of more jobs, higher incomes, 
and greater prosperity going forward.” 
However, there were caveats: 

the world economy may be gaining 
momentum, but we cannot be sure 
that we are out of the woods ... there 
are clear downside risks: political 
uncertainty, including in Europe; 
the sword of protectionism hanging 
over global trade; and tighter global 
financial conditions that could trigger 
disruptive capital outflows from 


emerging and developing economies. 1 

Nevertheless, there appears to be economic 
recovery in most parts of Europe. Average 
real GDP growth in the euro zone is 
now heading for 1.5% a year, with 
Scandinavia and eastern Europe growing 
even faster. The US economy is showing 
signs of wear and tear, but still manages 
about 2% a year. Japan tmndles along at 
about 1.5% a year. China too, after the 
mainstream doom-mongers predicted 
collapse, 2 continues to expand at about 
6.5%-7% a year. Even the some of the 
major so-called emerging economies like 
Brazil and Russia appear to be coming 
out of the slumps they have suffered in 
the last 18 months. 

Global profits seemed to have picked 
up in recent months after heading 
into negative territory. This recovery 
is driven by improvement mainly 
in China and Japan. This has made 
some mainstream economists (like JP 
Morgan) more confident that the long 
depression may be over. Recovery 
and sustained faster growth may be 
coming soon, led by improved business 
investment. 

Only the UK, of the major economies, 
seems to be heading downwards. After 
the decision to leave the EU, companies 
have stopped investing and capital 
flows through the City of London have 
dropped off. The latest real GDP data 
for the first quarter of 2017 showed that 
the UK economy grew only 0.2% - the 
lowest rate of growth in the whole of 
Europe, including Greece! Industrial 
output is falling outright and business 
investment is flat. 

The average UK family faces the 
tightest squeeze on real incomes for 
five years, as real disposable income 
per head fell 2% in the first quarter of 
2017. Indeed, according to a new report 
by the Joseph Rowntree Foundation, a 
family of four (two working adults and 
two children) requires “at least” £40,800 
a year to manage, and on average 
families in the UK are falling short of 
that by about £3,000. 

And all is not entirely rosy in the US 
too. The latest monthly jobs data for June 
showed a further rise in employment, but 
also a turn-up in the unemployment rate 


for the first time in years. That suggests 
employment has peaked. Wage growth 
remains subdued at just 2.5% a year 
and, after inflation, average incomes 
are crawling. Above all, profits in the 
productive sectors of the US economy 
are falling. 

The return on equity in the US stock 
market is at an all-time low - a sign that 
stock prices are way out of line with 
earnings (profits) being made by US 
companies. And US bond yield curve 
is flattening (ie, the gap between the 
long-term yield and the short-term 
interest rate in credit markets). That is 
usually a sign of an economy slowing. 
When the curve inverts (the long-term 
yield is lower than the short-term rate), 
then that is a sign of an upcoming slump. 

The bond yield curve is flattening 
because the US Federal Reserve seems 
committed to increasing its policy 
rate that sets the floor for all interest 
rates for borrowing in the US and 
often overseas. This means the cost of 
borrowing to spend in the shops or to 
invest in business expansion will rise. 
In the minutes of its last meeting, the 
Fed members are seen to be ready to 
hike rates further, even though inflation 
is not rising and wages are hardly going 
up at all. 

As one American hedge fund 
manager put it, 

I don’t see anything different from 
what the Fed has been saying already. 
The economy continues to be OK. 
It’s not overheating or underheating. 
The implicit message is that we are 
on track to raise interest rates and to 
shrink the balance sheet, not because 
the economy is overheating, but we 
want to normalise monetary policy. 3 

But if the Fed continues with this 
policy, it could well increase downward 
pressure on corporate profits and 
investment. 4 There are already signs 
that borrowing costs have risen in Asian 
economies. 

Moreover, the underlying reasons 
for doubting the optimism of the G20 
leaders and hedge fund bosses on the 
world economy are that none of the key 
causes of low productivity growth and 


investment have been dealt with. In its 
latest report on the US economy, the 
IMF cut its growth forecasts to 2.1 % in 
2017 and 2018, dropping its assumption 
that the Trump administration’s tax cut 
and fiscal spending plans would boost 
growth. Far from accelerating, the US 
economy continues its sluggish crawl - 
at best. While the Trump administration 
built in growth projections of three 
percent by 2021, the IMF sees US growth 
subsiding to an underlying potential rate 
of 1.8% by 2020. Productivity growth 
in all the major economies continues at 
historic lows. 

While real GDP per head is still well 
below levels before the great recession, 
inequality of incomes and wealth within 
the major economies remains at record 
highs - indeed still rising. And world 


trade volumes remain some 25% below 
peaks before the global financial crash. 

The world economy still seems to 
be zombie-like, even if there is some 
optimism that the walking dead may be 
coming to life • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. www.ft.com/content/43970aee-lf2e-lle7-a454- 
ab04428977f9?mhq5j=e3. 

2. See https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2016/01/14/will-china-pull-down-the-world. 

3. www.reuters.com/article/us-usa-fed-report- 
analyst-idU SKBN19S2 JW. 

4. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2015/12/17/the-fed-on-the-path-of- 
sustainable-improvement. 


Communist University 2017 

100th anniversary of the Russian Revolution 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate, sponsored by 
Labour Party Marxists and CPGB 
Saturday August 12 - Saturday August 19 (inclusive) 

Goldsmiths, University of London 
St James Garden Room 
8 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 

London SE14 6NW 

Nearest stations: 

New Cross, New Cross Gate 

Confirmed speakers: 

August Nimtz, Hillel Ticktin, Neil 
Davidson, Moshe Machover, Marc 
Mulholland, Michael Roberts, Jack 
Conrad, Kevin Bean, Tony Greenstein, 

Ian Birchall, Bob Arnott, Mike 
Macnair, Yassamine Mather, Paul 
Demarty, Anne McShane, Lawrence 
Parker, Chris Knight. Camilla Power 
Accommodation: Loring Hall, St James 
Full week, including accommodation 
in en suite single rooms: 

£250 (£150 unwaged) 

Solidarity price: £300. 

First/final weekend, including one nights accommodation: £60 (£30). 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30). 

Day: £10 (£5). Single session: £5 (£3). Reservation: £30. 

Cheques: Make payable to CPGB and send to: 

BCM Box 928, London WClN 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer: email tina@cpgb.org.uk for details. 
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Stumbling over Labour 

The SWP’s movementism leaves it politically adrift where it really counts, writes Peter Manson 



Lead lacking on the vital question of the moment 


A s usual, the Socialist Workers 
Party’s annual Marxism summer 
school saw hundreds of SWP 
comrades and others on the left come 
to central London. The school began 
on the afternoon of Thursday July 6 
and ended with the usual packed-out 
rally on the evening of Sunday July 9. 

This year, however, SWP comrades 
had made a special effort to pull in 
Labour Party members - a welcome 
move, even though, as we shall see, 
the SWP is taking no concrete action 
whatsoever to assist Labour’s internal 
battle to defeat the Blairite right. 

For example, in his keynote 
speech on July 8, SWP joint national 
secretary and Socialist Worker editor 
Charlie Kimber started his address by 
welcoming the Labour members in 
the hall in the session entitled ‘Where 
next for the left after the election and 
Grenfell?’ He said that the general 
election had been a “boost for the left”, 
but “a shattering blow to the Tories” 
- now there is “massive opposition” 
to their rule, so we must “push for 
another general election to get Jeremy 
Corbyn in”. 

He made the usual noises in favour 
of a rather ill-defined “unity” - we “have 
to unite” against the Tories and “leave 
behind the divisions of the past”. And 
such “unity” must extend to opposition 
to the visit of the US president too: 
when he comes, there must be “just one 
coalition against Trump”. However, 
the question of the organisational 
unity of Marxists (or even of Corbyn 
supporters) does not come into it - after 
all, the SWP itself is the already existing 
‘revolutionary party’, which everyone 
should join (unless you have theoretical 
or tactical differences, of course). 
While comrade Kimber mentioned in 
passing the need to “be strong against 
the Labour right”, he did not expand 
on that, merely pointing out that there 
was now the “possibility of a really 
profound unity”, whether you are “in 
Labour or not”. 


He insisted that the “left can win” - 
by which he meant forcing the Tories out 
of office - because, it seems, “socialist 
ideas are now part of the mainstream”. 
In this context the Grenfell Tower fire 
had been a “central event” - in fact 
“Corbyn would have won if the election 
had been held after Grenfell”. Now 
“politics has left parliament and gone 
onto the streets” - just where the SWP 
thinks it ought to be, of course. Now 
we need greater mobilisation “in the 
streets and workplaces” - there must be 
“hundreds of thousands” at the October 
1 demonstration called by the People’s 
Assembly outside the Conservative 
conference in Manchester. In that regard 
Corbyn has a “key role” - if he made the 
call for everyone to back the PA demo, 
we might get near John McDonnell’s 
aim of “a million” people on the streets. 
And this movement must be linked 
to, for instance, the opposition to the 
public-sector pay cap - union leaders 
must be made to fight and, here again, 
Corbyn’s role is “crucial”. 

Another “central question” is, as 
we know, racism - which for the SWP 
nowadays actually means opposition 
to immigration. It ignores the fact that 
to use a phrase with racist origins - as 
Anne Marie Morris MP did when she 
unthinkingly referred to the “nigger in 
the woodpile” - will result in immediate 
suspension, even from the Conservative 
Party. But no, because the Tories are still 
ahead of Labour in the opinion polls 
on the question of immigration, said 
comrade Kimber, that means we “need a 
big anti-racist movement”. He reminded 
us that in the past, thanks to the Anti- 
Nazi League, we mobilised successfully 
against racism, so we should be able to 
do so again through another SWP front, 
Stand Up To Racism. 

Returning to the question of Labour, 
comrade Kimber summarised the 
SWP’s view when he contended that a 
Corbyn-led government would be able 
to resist and reject the “immense fury” 
and huge pressure from the ruling class 


only through the “power of the streets 
and workplaces”. 

During the following three-minute 
contributions from the floor a Labour 
Party comrade asked a pertinent 
question: “Under what circumstances 
would the SWP join Labour?” Comrade 
Kimber’s reply was that if the SWP was 
allowed to “join and sell our paper” then 
it would do so. But there was no hint 
of giving practical assistance to those 
within Labour who are attempting to 
democratise and transform the party - 
the only way groups like the SWP would 
be able to join. And it could actually 
make a difference in this regard within 
several trade unions - pressing those that 
are not affiliated to do so and winning 
those that are affiliated to fight more 
effectively within it. But no - we have 
to “organise outside rather than being 
constrained by the organisation inside”. 
Instead, we have to be - you guessed 
it - “in the streets, in the workplaces”. 

Site of struggle 

Ironically, the session entitled ‘Trade 
unionists, Corbyn and the Labour Party’ 
made it very clear that there is indeed a 
third, very important site of struggle - the 
Labour Party itself, of course. To its 
credit, the SWP had brought together 
a panel of three militant trade unionists 
who are also Labour members, and they 
were joined by Karen Reissmann, an 
SWP Unison activist. 

Jane Aitchison of the Public and 
Commercial Services union related 
how, many years ago, she had joined 
Labour at the age of 18 and was expelled 
at 19. But now she had rejoined - “once 
you’ve seen you can influence change 
...” On the current situation she said 
that, although Labour lost the general 
election, “it feels like we won” - the 
Tories are in retreat and split on various 
issues. Now there needs to be a united 
union fight over pay - a “common 
strike”. 

Jo McNeil is in the University and 
College Union. A former candidate 


for the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, she is now a Labour member. 
Although her Constituency Labour Party 
is a “rightwing stronghold”, there is now 
going to be a “big struggle to shift it to 
the left”, she predicted. Unfortunately 
this year’s UCU conference took place 
just before the general election and there 
was no momentum at that time to seek 
affiliation to Labour. But the party’s 
election performance under Corbyn 
had already “had its effect on the UCU 
machine” and the leadership is now 
“making more militant noises”. 

The third Labour comrade on the 
panel was Riccardo La Torre of the 
Fire Brigades Union, who recalled how 
the FBU had previously disaffiliated 
- moves to rejoin had been “laughed 
off’ even just a few years ago. But then 
“something happened” - “this Labour 
Party is for us” and the union is once 
again a Labour affiliate. Now we have a 
leader who “spoke for firefighters”, said 
comrade La Torre - he was the “prime 
minister in waiting”. He was proud of 
how local campaigners had dramatically 
increased the Labour vote in a Tory seat. 

For a while comrade Reissmann 
seemed to be going with the flow in 
her contribution. She said she had 
campaigned alongside Momentum 
and other Labour members in the 
general election - after all, the party 
now had a “leftwing manifesto”. 
She reported how before the 
election Unison healthcare leaders 
had refused to invite Corbyn to the 
union’s healthworkers’ conference, 
but afterwards they “changed their 
minds”. And the excitement when he 
spoke was “unbelievable”. 

The SWP’s Sean Vernell was 
amongst the handful of those who 
were able to speak from the floor. He 
said that, while it is true that people 
are no longer willing to accept the old 
“common-sense ideas”, the new ideas 
“didn’t come from Corbyn”. No, of 
course not: they “came from struggle” 
and the Labour leader is just a “vehicle”, 


however “brilliant”, for those ideas. 

In his reply to the ‘debate’ comrade 
La Torre noted that, despite belonging 
to a rightwing CLP, he had been among 
those who had managed to get a ‘no 
cuts’ pledge into the manifesto of his 
local council candidate - a way of 
“holding councillors to account”, he 
thought. As if to back this up, comrade 
McNeil stressed that there was “loads of 
work to do in the CLPs”. If Jeremy takes 
Labour to victory in the next general 
election, we will be better placed to 
“change the CLPs”. 

For her part, comrade Aitchison 
urged “anyone not in a party” to join 
Labour and make a difference where it 
really mattered. While being a member 
is not “a bed of roses”, it is important 
to “get stuck in” and “keep going to 
those meetings”. But, whether you are 
in the Labour Party or not, she went 
on, you must be “part of the struggle to 
get Jeremy elected”. If that happened, 
then “the sky’s the limit”, she thought. 
“I’ve spent my life being shat on by 
the ruling class”, but after Jeremy’s 
election to No 10 “a different world will 
be possible”. 

Such fighting optimism went down 
very well with the SWP audience 
and even seemed to affect comrade 
Reissmann. But in her own reply she 
remembered her principal duty - to 
point out that “the real place to win 
change” is ... yes, “on the streets” (and 
through “strikes”). Such action would 
“affect the Labour right too”, she added 
rather feebly. 

The SWP’s focus on Labour and 
Labour members was welcome. But 
its hopeless movementism leaves it 
politically adrift where it really counts. 
It refuses point-blank to prioritise in 
every way it can the battle to defeat the 
Labour right, as part of the movement 
to transform Labour into a vehicle to 
advance the working class political 
struggle • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 



Jeremy Corbyn and Ken Loach greet marchers 

Much needs to be done 

On July 8 a team of comrades from Labour Party Marxists attended the Durham 
Miners’ Gala. James Harvey recounts some of his impressions of this year’s ‘Big 
Meeting’ 


T he narrow streets were packed 
from early morning with bands, 
banners and supporters marching 
through the historic city to the field 
where the gala took place. Media 
reports spoke of 200,000 people and 
suggested that it was the largest since 
World War II. 

It took several hours for the 
marchers to pass by me and from 
my vantage point overlooking the 
field (the size of several football 
pitches) it was hard to see a space not 
filled with people by the time Jeremy 
Corbyn spoke in the afternoon. The 
atmosphere was a combination of 
carnival and political demonstration, 
with historic miners’ union banners 
standing alongside campaign groups 
fighting health service cuts amidst 
crowds of trade unionists and families 
enjoying a day out. I had not been to 
the gala before, but Davie Douglass’s 
article in last week’s Weekly Worker 
brilliantly captured the way that the 
Big Meeting is a mixture of collective 
celebration and political mobilisation 
(‘Big meeting gets bigger’, July 6). 

In many ways the gala seems to 
be a reaffirmation of tradition and 
an attempt to keep alive the sense of 
community and the spirit of solidarity, 
which were the hallmarks of the mining 
areas throughout Britain. The souvenir 
programme produced by the Durham 
Miners Association placed great 
emphasis on this sense of tradition and 
many speeches from the platform were 
peppered with references to the struggles 
and the leaders of the past - especially 
the miners’ Great Strike of 1984-85. 

But, whilst there was pride in that 
past and a commitment to hand on the 
best traditions of historic struggle to 
new generations, this was not simply 
a nostalgia fest. There was a burning 
awareness of the unfinished business of 
the Great Strike. The role of the police 
and the state, the significance of events 
like Orgreave and the failures of the 


Labour and trade union leadership in 
that period also featured in the speeches 
and the conversations around the stalls. 
Older comrades who had been coming to 
the gala since the 1970s commented on 
this changing mood alongside perhaps a 
new sense of confidence and possibility 
for the future amongst the militants and 
activists they talked to during the day. 
It was more about looking forward than 
looking back. 

The crowd listened quite carefully 
to the speeches and applauded at the 
expected points - the Democratic 
Unionist Party received pantomime 
boos, while references to public- 
sector workers were warmly received. 
However, whilst much that we heard 
from the platform was quite standard 
anti-Tory rhetoric, it was clearly drawing 
on a growing popularity of leftwing 
ideas. A strong theme running through 
all the various contributions were the 
sustained attacks on working class 
communities, as at Grenfell Tower, 
or working class living standards, 
such as the public-sector pay cap. 
Matt Wrack of the Fire Brigades 
Union got loud applause for bringing 
these two examples together in his 
speech, whilst Unite general secretary 
Len McCluskey’s echoing of John 
McDonnell’s description of the deaths 
in the fire at Grenfell as “murder” and 
a “symbol of all that’s rotten in Tory 
Britain” clearly resonated with this 
audience. 

Much of the growing confidence 
and self-belief that had been produced 
by the general election campaign was 
in evidence here too. Ken Loach’s 
characterisation of Jeremy Corbyn as a 
“Labour leader that... stands with the 
people” was coupled with warnings 
about how the attacks on Labour will 
grow in viciousness, as it “gets closer 
to power”. Although comrade Loach 
warned that we need to be stronger in 
the face of this expected onslaught, he 
offered no alternative programme to that 


of the Labour manifesto, and seemed 
to ground his faith in the future in the 
personal determination of the party’s 
leadership to withstand pressure. 

However, both he and Len 
McCluskey were warmly applauded 
when they explicitly attacked the Labour 
right. Ken Loach supported calls for 
mandatory reselection of MPs, both 
as a necessary democratic reform and 
a way to undermine any attempt by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party to 
undermine the Corbyn leadership. In 
a similar vein McCluskey’s references 
to the “self-indulgent jaunts” of “Chuka 
Umunna and his merry band” also went 
down well. This crowd, one sensed, 
wanted a little more red meat like this 
than the rather anodyne calls for unity 
that have dominated the airwaves since 
the election. 

Corbyn dynamic 

Jeremy Corbyn could hardly have 
failed with this audience - and fail he 
did not. Although the speech was by 
now a familiar one - attacking the May 
government and offered an alternative 
to poverty and inequality - he delivered 
his message with a greater confidence 
and sense of assurance than would have 
been the case even a year ago. Corbyn 
is not a great platform speaker and on 
closer examination much of what he 
says is rather unremarkable Labourism. 
But it is what he symbolises and what 
he embodies for his audience that is the 
essence of his appeal. In comparison with his 
immediate predecessors he appears almost 
as a Bolshevik offering a revolutionary 
transformation of British society. 

He draws upon these expectations 
and hopes in his audience when he 
speaks to large crowds at rallies and 
campaign meetings, and reflects their 
concerns and demands back to them. 
Listening to him speak from the platform 
or respond to the spontaneous applause 
of the crowds from the balcony of the 
County Hotel at the end of the day, I 


found this dynamic between the leader 
and the movement clearly in evidence. 
He drew strength from that audience 
and they in turn saw a future possibility 
in him too. 

Throughout the day supporters 
of Labour Party Marxists distributed 
papers and talked to people on their stall. 
Even after the platform speeches which 
mark the traditional end of the day, the 
discussions continued in the streets 
and the pubs. The obvious questions 
came up: was the Corbyn programme 
radical enough to really change society? 
How could we overcome the potential 
opposition from the state to any more 
radical programme? Perhaps, above all, 
what should be the next steps for the left 
in combating the Labour right and its 
sabotage within the party? 

In was in these conversations, 
especially after Corbyn’s speech, that 
all the contradictions and potential for 
the Labour left were revealed. Older 
comrades we met drew on their own 
experiences from the 1960s onwards or 
the historical dynamics of the movement 
to consider how we should organise to 
win the struggle for democracy within 
the party. For those with more recent 
points of reference the discussions 
turned on the need for a programme and 
coherent strategies to rebuild the cadre 
of the labour movement. 

These discussions reflect much that 
was positive about this particular Big 
Meeting and the state of our movement 
at the moment. The potential power 
of the working class as a political 
force was embodied in the crowds 
and their enthusiastic response to the 
rhetoric from the platform. But the 
limited nature of the politics on offer 
from the leadership shows how much 
sustained political development and 
organisational struggle remains to be 
undertaken before we can even begin 
to transform our movement and reforge 
it as a potent instrument of working 
class politics • 


■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Enough Blairite bleating 

Paul Demarty takes a look at the right’s latest moans - and notes SPEW’s continued refusal to join the 
battle on the side of the Labour left 
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W e have said repeatedly that 
the relative quiescence of the 
Labour Party’s right wing - 
while most fitting, given the repeated 
disasters that have befallen their 
perspectives in recent years - should 
not be confused with surrender. The 
evidence just keeps piling up. 

After Chuka Umunna’s bizarre 
self-immolation over the queen’s 
speech, and the ejection of his allies 
from the shadow cabinet for their 
insubordination, there comes a new 
tsunami of crocodile tears over the 
Threats’ suffered by anti-Corbyn MPs, 
as the left begins to make some small 
advances in the party’s machinery. In 
particular, we draw attention to the 
bleating of one Luciana Berger, MP 
for Liverpool Wavertree, who was told 
that she ought to get into line, now that 
Jeremy Corbyn is more secure than 
ever in the driver’s seat. The immediate 
issue seems to be that the constituency 
party has slipped out of the control of 
her and her allies, and the new guard 
are keen to put her on notice. “Luciana 
needs to get on board quite quickly 
now,” one officer told the Liverpool 
Echo. “She will now have to sit round 
the table with us the next time she 
wants to vote for bombing in Syria or 
to pass a no-confidence motion in the 
leader of the party - she will have to be 
answerable to us.” 1 

Despite the best efforts of the 
left’s official leadership, which has 
spent the last two years relentlessly 
seeking peace with enemies who 
want no such thing, the progress of 
the ‘Corbyn levy’ through the local 
party institutions continues. The harder 
edge to leader’s office interventions 
since the election - Paul Mason’s ‘put 
up or shut up’ speech to Progress, the 
firmer hand of the whip’s office - will 
no doubt offer further encouragement. 
Inevitably, this brings with it the spectre 
of mandatory reselection. Hove Labour 
Party has moved a proposal that MPs 
require a two-thirds majority of local 
and affiliated members to avoid a 
reselection contest - essentially the 
exact reverse of the current situation, 
where a trigger ballot, stacked in favour 
of the incumbent, must be won before 
an MP’s position is threatened. 

It is in this context that we must 
view Yvette Cooper’s latest idiotic 
ramblings, whereby she condemns 
“abuse” directed at Berger and the 
notorious BBC political correspondent, 
Laura Kuenssberg, as “misogynistic”, 
and essentially of a piece with Donald 
Trump’s Twitter-spew and Thomas 
Mair’s murder of Jo Cox last year. 
She uses the typical dishonest trick 
of focusing on one or two especially 
unhinged tweets as a means of smearing 
the general run of anger against her 
chums, insulating them from criticism 
on the basis that it is on a continuum 
with fascist street terrorism. Of course, 
people are angry about Berger not 
because she is a woman, but because 
she has betrayed her party repeatedly; 
and they are angry about Kuenssberg 
not because she is a woman, but 
because she is violently and obviously 
biased towards the Tories. Such trifles 
are beneath the notice of Cooper. 


Yvette Cooper: sanctimonious 

Cooper’s intervention is bizarre on 
its own terms. Think about that line on 
the “politics of hatred”, which makes 
an amalgam of critics of New Labour 
candidates in the north-east of England, 
and alt-right mob-handed racist trolls, 
all the way up to the pussy-grabber in 
chief himself. Yet this carries with it 
the implication that the problem with 
Trump is what he has in common with 
all the rest of them - that is, that he 
does not show sufficient deference 
to the political establishment, and 
(horror of horrors) is rude on the 
internet ; or otherwise that there is 
no moral difference of note between 
impertinent social media commentary 
and deportations, walls and nuclear 
sabre-rattling. 

This, in the end, is exactly the sort 
of redoubtable moral leadership we 
have come to expect from our friends 
on Labour’s right wing. Their hatred of 
oppression is always hatred of their own 
oppression; criticism of their depravity 
is dressed up in pantomime-villain 
garb as the ranting of demagogues. It 
is no surprise at all to find the spectre 
of reselection haunting Cooper, for 
that is exactly the sort of terrorism she 
hates the most of all - the idea that she 
could be in any way accountable to the 
people who selected her to represent 
one of the safest seats in parliament is 
an unforgivable incursion on her liberty. 
One can only imagine what her reaction 
would be should there be a genuinely 


competitive election in Normanton, 
Pontefract and Castleford - no doubt 
that would be the Tories bullying her. 

Fighting spirit 

Too often, the response to this sort 
of mewling from the left has been to 
capitulate and insist that trivial and 
scurrilous accusations such as these are 
‘taken very seriously’. There are signs, 
at least, that this routine is no longer 
working so far as those at the coalface 
go. Emblematic here is the fate of the 
now-notorious posting of the list of 49 
rebel MPs that joined Chuka as he went 
over the top into no man’s land, with 
the comment that they ought to go and 
“join the Liberals”. Momentum’s central 
leadership sprung into action to declare 
it an abrogation of the group’s values, 
sure; but plainly the message is not 
getting through, as one such ‘scandal’ 
follows the next. 

Another encouraging item reaches 
us from the annual general meeting of 
the National Union of Rail, Maritime 
and Transport Workers (RMT), which 
has been disaffiliated from the Labour 
Party since 2004, when it decided to 
support candidates of the Scottish 
Socialist Party as a protest against 
Blairism. It has now resolved to conduct 
a thoroughgoing discussion about its 
future relationship with Labour, with 
serious efforts at reaffiliation on the 
table. (Currently, the RMT formally 
submits an affiliation cheque every 


year, but does not offer any assurance 
that it will not support non-Labour 
candidates in elections, and so the 
cheque is returned.) 

It is good to see the RMT seriously 
reconsider its position on Labour 
affiliation and, while it would have 
been even better to see more decisive 
steps in this direction (the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, inter alia , deserves 
credit for pushing for affiliation now), 
there is an unavoidable inertia to an 
organisation like the RMT, and turning 
it around so dramatically is no small 
task. The job is being done with no 
help whatsoever from the bumbling and 
increasingly delusional Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, which presented 
two proposals that concern us here: the 
first to reaffirm the RMT’s support 
for the stillborn Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition electoral front; and 
the second to commit to reaffiliation to 
Labour under a series of conditions. 

The two might appear to be in 
contradiction, but in reality both 
amount to the same absurd rearguard 
wrecking action. The first is obvious 
enough, explicitly arguing for the RMT 
to support an organisation whose sole 
purpose is standing candidates against 
Labour, avowing itself over the years to 
be the nucleus of a new workers’ party. 
SPEW’s continued commitment to this 
worthless tax on its comrades’ energy 
is approaching the point of insanity. Its 
electoral returns were bad enough in the 


Miliband era, but against a Corbyn-led 
Labour Party, even the most threadbare 
pretence at relevance is destroyed. 

As for the second, it embodies the 
half-arsed compromise with reality 
under whose sign the comrades now 
operate. SPEW’s paper, The Socialist, 
offers a series of tmly feeble arguments 
for this compromise: 

Several delegates (who, along with 
RMT’s president, are banned from 
Labour membership after standing 
against cuts with Tusc) asked why 
they remain banned, while the likes 
of warmonger Tony Blair ... can be 
allowed membership. 

The presence of [Labour’s] 
leader, deputy leader and chair of 
the RMT parliamentary group at 
the AGM suggests that RMT has 
significant influence even without 
a formal affiliation. RMT was the 
first to donate to Corbyn’s leadership 
campaign and only Unite gave more 
(July 5). 

Yes, we ‘support Jeremy’, and yes, we 
demand reaffiliation, for the RMT and 
for SPEW alike ... just as soon as all 
expelled members are readmitted, bans 
and proscriptions lifted, cuts budgets 
defied. In short, just as soon as the left 
wins the civil war in the Labour Party, 
SPEW - that great battalion of the working 
class - will condescend to join it. Is that 
the purpose of purported revolutionary 
socialists, comrades - to turn up after 
the fact like a carpet-bagger, to siphon 
off some of the spoils of a war others 
had the courage to fight? 

Of course, in SPEW’s case as 
such, we are hardly talking of a huge 
numerical difference either way - but 
the group is not without influence in 
the RMT, and certainly has a deal of 
traction in the PCS and NUT, two other 
unions nudging towards affiliation in 
the present period. Instead of pulling 
these forces into battle, however, 
these ‘Trotskyists’ have adopted the 
principled revolutionary policy of 
waiting on the sidelines - all to shore 
up the flagging authority of their 
dim-witted leaders. Hopefully RMT 
branches, regions and members will 
give this perspective the consideration 
it deserves - none at all • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.liverpoolecho.co.uk/news/liverpool- 
news/jeremy-corbyn-supporters-demand- 
luciana-13287439. 
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